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La Follette and Roosevelt 


BY PROFESSOR HAROLD F. TAGGERT, SAN MATEO JUNIOR 


I 


It seems strange that the two outstanding leaders 
of progressive thought in recent years in the United 
States, each by his own claim, should have shackled 
the actual organization of this movement and ham 
pered its achievements because of their own personal 
antipathies. Both Roosevelt and La Follette were the 
instruments in bringing out a great degree of liberali 
zation in political methods and in popularizing liberal 
ideas, but it is interesting to speculate what might 
have been achieved had they been enabled to work 
in harmony. Perhaps the underlying reason for this is 
found in the likenesses and differences in the men. 
Both were undoubtedly personally ambitious and prac 
tical politicians, domineering and dogmatic. But, with- 
out attempting to explain the political and economic 
philosophy of either, there was a big difference in 
their points of view; the one the Opportunist, ad 
justing his ideas to conditions, the other, the uncom 
promising Reformer, demanding all or nothing. What 
La Follette deemed an asset and advertised through- 
out his career, was lacking in Roosevelt. And yet, the 
very flexible and middle-of-the-road system, which 
seemed to La Follette a weakness in Roosevelt, was 
actually Roosevelt’s strength. ‘The result was that 
La Follette saw his principles taken up only indirect- 
ly, while Roosevelt could take pride in his more di 
rect accomplishment. 

The purpose of this paper will be to trace the 
rather indirect relations of the two men, through the 
clashes during the administration of Roosevelt, their 
close approach in the period 1910-1911, and the bitter 
and unfortunate fight of 1912. To attempt an introduc 
tion through the statement of the philosophy of each 
would take us too far afield, hence we shall be content 
to note that in so far as the economic ideas are con 
cerned, Roosevelt with no system to establish prob 
ably coincided more nearly with the dominant and av 
erage American who sought to fit his Individualistic 
heritage to a changing economic order, while La Fol 
lette, with his unhealthy suspicion of the money-power 
reached for a system too far to the left to suit the 
American and too often without consideration of the 
legal and customary traditions of the past decades. On 
the other hand, Roosevelt in the Outlook through the 
years 1910-1911 and in his New Nationalism, paid 
tribute to La Follette’s schemes of political reform. 


COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


II 


La Follette was serving his third term in Congress, 
in the “Reed Congress,” when for the first time he met 
Roosevelt. They probably were drawn toward each 
other, by their similar temperaments and general lib- 
eral leanings. La Follette says, “It was during the 
speakership fight, in which the interest of the country 
was intense, that I first met Theodore Roosevelt. . . . 
I liked him. I thought him an unusually able and ener- 
getic man, but I think no one then realized the power 
of growth that was in him. We were about the same 
age; we were both interested in Reed’s election and I 
saw quite a little of him that winter: 1889-1890.” La 
Follette was respected at the time as “safe,” perhaps 
because of his strong position on the tariff. He was ap- 
pointed to the Ways and Means Committee, a signal 
honor to a man so young. In this committee he became 
fond of McKinley and asserts that he, McKinley, 
“represented the newer view . . . he was generally on 
the side of the public and against private interests.” 
At McKinley’s accession to the Presidency, he offered 
La Follette the position of Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury. 

During the years 1891 to 1905, when La Follette 
was occupied in Wisconsin, there probably was little 
or no contact with Roosevelt. The former’s reputation 
grew and with it the reputation of Wisconsin. In an 
unusual way, too, the University, particularly in the 
persons of President Van Hise and Professor Com- 
mons, was associated with political reform and social 
legislation. 

Elected to the Senate by his Legislature in January, 
1905, La Follette resigned as Governor in December 
and was sworn in January 4, 1906, to take his seat, 
rather prophetically, in the “Cherokee Strip,” along- 
side the Democrats. Almost immediately Roosevelt and 
La Follette met. In a fight to conserve the coal lands 
of the Indian reservations, La Follette received at first 
the hearty endorsement and vigorous coéperation of 
the President. But, three days after La Follette’s bill 
was presented to the Senate, Roosevelt sent a note to 
the Senator pointing out that the measure was too dras- 
tic and that “in order to get something through it would 
be necessary to agree upon a less comprehensive plan.” 
The cleavage had come, and from then on, except for 
a short period in 1910-1911, the two men were op- 
ponents. It was the Opportunist versus the Reformer. 
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Roosevelt ‘‘acted upon the maxim that half a loaf was 
better than no bread. I believe that half a loaf is fatal 
whenever it is accepted at the sacrifice of the basic 
principle sought to be attained.” 

The same difference in methods appeared in the 
fight that La Follette led to amend the Hepburn-Dolli 

ver bill, to the purpose that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should have power to determine ‘“‘reason 

able” rates of railroads and fix the actual valuation 
of the lines as a basis for the determination of such 
rates. Roosevelt listened to La Follette but held aloof, 
again content to get “half a loaf.” It is in the votes 
in this struggle through the spring of 1906 that in 

surgency among the Republican senators developed, 
Dolliver and three or four others following La Follette. 
Throughout the administration La Follette stood ‘“‘alone 
in the Senate,” recognized as an Insurgent and Radi- 
cal. With the Taft administration, reinforcements came 
with Beveridge, Bourne, Borah, Cummins, and Bristow. 
With the talk of the election of 1908, we begin to 
find mention of La Follette in Roosevelt’s correspon 

dence. Keeping to the middle of the road, Roosevelt 
denounced the extremes of Aldrich and La Follette. 
Here is an example of his famous habit of speaking in 
terms of ‘“‘balanced sentences,” as he wrote to Lodge, 
“Not only do they, Crane and Aldrich, deserve no con 

sideration, but it would be a detriment to Taft to show 
them consideration. I hope that in the platform you will 
refuse to allow them to shape it in any way, and that you 
will put in a straight, thoroughgoing platform as far 
from the Hale type of reactionary policy as from the La 
Follette type of radicalism.” He deemed himself a 
Progressive and recognized the movement against Can 

non, but the revolt was too radical for him at this time. 
He wrote to Lodge later, “I think we are in good 
shape, but I wish I knew more of the extent of the 
radical movement west of the Alleghanies.” Lodge, 
who seems to have exerted a great influence over Roose- 
velt, also feared the radicalism of La Follette and Cum 
mins, 

Roosevelt, as he turned over the administration to 
his “good lieutenant” and prepared to set out on his 
hunting trip to Africa, accepted the general characteri 

zation of La Follette. He was unsafe, a radical and a 
renegade Republican. 


ltl 


La Follette became more vehement in his denunci 
ation of the “interests.’’ With Beveridge and a few 
others he fought against the Aldrich tariff of 1909 and 
urged the President to veto it. His denunciation of the 
Aldrich-Vreeland currency bill and the dozen men that 
ruled America’s business brought down upon him the 
condemnation of the newspapers. He was denounced 
as a demogogue. And yet despite his radicalism, he 
was the logical leader of those Progressives who sought 
a rival candidate to Taft in 1912. 

Roosevelt returned to America and, strange to relate, 
almost immediately began to talk in terms that sound 
very much like La Follette. The men met at Oyster 
Bay, June 27, 1910, and discussed Taft, the work of 
Congress, the initiative, referendum, and recall. Roose 


velt in the next few months (perhaps with an eye on 
the presidency, for he had carefully kept the way 
open), described the Wisconsin system in glowing 
terms and often paid compliments to the Progressive 
leadership of that state. 

In a letter to Lodge, March 1, 1911, Roosevelt 
wrote, “In Wisconsin itself I am a good deal impressed 
by the way things have gone under the La Follette 
régime. Of course it won't do to be very hopeful; but 
the Democrats have behaved with such rank folly that 
I can’t help thinking that the people must turn from 
them by 1912.” Whether there was the purpose in his 
mind to use La Follette as a decoy or honestly to seek 
in La Follette the leader of the Progressive movement 
that he expected to grow out of Taft's mishaps, is 
uncertain. Certainly there runs through his letters and 
writings in the Outlook an earnest respect for the La 
Follette principles, but there is a dubious vagueness 
about La Follette. We see this in a later letter to Lodge. 


I saw Professor Commons of the University of Wisconsin 
the other day. He is a thoroughly good fellow, more of a 
radical than even I am, but a sane radical; and he told 
me that he had all along regretted La Follette’s going in 
with the Democrats and thought that La Follette had had 
his lesson now. I hope so, but I am a little doubtful. 


The most sweeping endorsement of Wisconsin Pro- 
gressivism is found in the Outlook for May 27, 1911, 
from which we note these portions. 


I doubt whether American students of social economics 
fully realize the extraordinary work that has been accom- 
plished in the state of Wisconsin, under the lead of Senator 
La Follette and of the group of entirely practical and at 
the same time zealously enthusiastic workers who have come 
into the active control of the state mainly or largely be- 
cause of the lead he has given them. 


He ridicules the notion that the United States must 
turn to Australia or the Old World for ideas: 


... But for our good fortune ... the state of Wisconsin 
has now developed such a body of public opinion and such 
a body of leadership among its public men and its students 
that hereafter we have good reason to hope that we can 
find within our own borders what we need. We can now, at 
least in many cases, look for leadership to Wisconsin, when 
we desire to try to solve the great social and industrial 
problems of the present and the future. 


He speaks of his visit to Wiseonsin: 


I have often listened to weil-meaning men who have 
spoken with a certain horror of Wisconsin, as if it were a 
community engaged in reckless experiments and in an effort 
to introduce impossible and revolutionary principles of law 
and governmental practice. As a matter of fact, it has rarely 
been my good fortune to meet a body of public men who 
are more practical and at the same time more obviously 
earnest in their desire to achieve ideals for social and civic 
betterment They were as free from the cant of the 
professional reformer ... as they were free from the cant of 
his reactionary brothers. . .. The public men of the State 
have entered upon these experiments with cool-headed cau 
tion and wisdom, with a firm purpose to go forward in the 
true progressive spirit, and yet with no less firm purpose not 
to be misled by names, and to do nothing foolish merely 
because they were afraid of being called unprogressive if 
they did not do it. After my visit I felt like congratulating 
Wisconsin upon what it had done and was doing and I felt 
much more like congratulating the country as a whole be- 
cause it has in the state of Wisconsin a pioneer blazing the 
way along the road we Americans must make our civic and 
industrial advance during the next few decades 
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Two weeks earlier Roosevelt had attacked the New 
York Supreme Court for its decision against the state 
Workmen's Compensation act. A sure stamp of radi- 
calism in the United States is to attack the court sys- 
tem. I think all this indicates that Roosevelt had drifted 
over pretty close to La Follette’s own position. Through 
speeches and signed articles in the Outlook he de- 
veloped his ‘““New Nationalism.” It was apparent to 
both Lodge and Roosevelt that they were in disagree- 
ment on the political issues of the year. To Roosevelt, 
Lodge’s speeches in opposition to the initiative and 
referendum were reactionary in tendency. 

From frequent references it is apparent that Roose- 
velt was being urged to accept the nomination in 1912, 
while he was being urged by others to make a positive 
denial. What was his purpose through the year 1911 is 
unknown. Often he had written that the third term 
tradition, in his mind, applied only to three consecutive 
terms. He asserted the personal disadvantage in the 
event that he should be drawn into the campaigns of 
1912, but he consistently refused to state point-blank 
his unwillingness to be a candidate. It is probable that 
there was a conflict of emotions, with a subtle domi- 
nance of years of political experience that made it im- 
possible for him to express completely and frankly his 
desires in the matter. His whole personality and past 
experience dictated that he should be the natural leader. 
Subconsciously there was the expectation that the Re- 
publicans should turn to him for their leadership. 

While there is the uncertainty as to Roosevelt, there 
is no uncertainty in the case of La Follette. As the 
logical leader of the Progressive wing of the Repub- 
licans for the past years, he started the year 1911 with 
a frank and aggressive campaign to win the nomina 
tion in 1912. With Roosevelt’s glowing tribute to the 
Progressivism of Wisconsin and his resentment to 
ward the administration, La Follette was justified in 
expecting the final endorsement and support of Roose- 
velt and the various shades of Progressives in the Con 
vention. It is pathetic to compare the confidence of 
January 1911 with the suspicion and fear of December 
1911. 


IV 


In tracing the events before and after June 1912, 
we shall note first, very briefly, the pre-convention 
campaign of La Follette, starting in a spirit of una 
nimity, reaching a climax in October 1911 to collapse 
in the spectacular dénouement of February 2, 1912. In 
following Roosevelt's connection we shall note his open 
candidacy of February 22, with even briefer mention 
of the Convention and of his campaign as a Progressive 
only in so far as events served to emphasize the com 
plete break between the two men. 

January 21, 1911, the National Progressive Repub- 
lican League was launched. Following this, numerous 
conferences and meetings are held. Roosevelt, invited 
to become a member refused, on the grounds, apparent 
ly, that while he was opposed to Taft, he was not in 
favor of opposing his nomination. Sometime later, as 
serts La Follette, Roosevelt changed his mind and told 
Gilson Gardner that La Follette should be the candi 
date to oppose Taft. Various leaders, especially the 





Pinchots, Amos and Gifford, and Valkenberg acted as 
intermediaries between the two leaders, evidently at 
first with the prospect of combining forces, later, sens- 
ing Roosevelt's real desire to be a candidate, in an en- 
deavor to find the means of shelving La Follette. 

On April 30, 1911, a meeting was held in Senator 
Bourne’s committee room. A number of Progressives 
were there, such as Senators Cummins, Poindexter, 
Bourne, Gronna, and La Follette, Representatives Len- 
root and Norris, Professor Merriam of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and many others. La Follette was the one 
named as the logical candidate, endorsed vigorously 
by Cummins. Gardner told of his interview with Roose 
velt, and Pinchot assured them all that Roosevelt would 
be found actively supporting La Follette. But, as the 
months wore on, La Follette grew suspicious. “I could 
not wholly dismiss from my mind an apprehension re 
garding both Roosevelt and Cummins. From time to 
time it would intrude itself into my reflections. I was 
confident that both were eager for the presidency.” 
Later events proved the justice of his fear. October 16, 
1911, three hundred Republicans from thirty states, 
in Chicago endorsed La Follette “as the logical candi- 
date.”” Magazines, such as Everybodys, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and Colliers ran feature stories sounding 
the conservatism of La Follette, while even the Outlook 
as late as November 1911 spoke highly of La Follette. 
Occasionally a discordant note was heard, as when 
James E. Chamberlain referred (in the Boston Tran- 
script) to the selfishness, arrogance, and egoism of La 
Follette. 

As the strength of the Republican repudiation of 
Taft became apparent, with the possibility of the 
nomination of a Progressive, Roosevelt became more 
coy. Newspapers and magazines urged his nomination. 
Soon after the Chicago meeting, Gardner informed 
La Follette that Roosevelt wanted to be a candidate. 
Without attempting to follow the complicated meet- 
ings and conferences, suffice it to say that, now that 
there was a chance of being nominated—as appeared 
to Roosevelt in December 1911—his friends grew more 
insistent and Roosevelt more elusive. Though Pinchot 
assured La Follette as late as December 7, 1911, of 
his allegiance, it was generally known that a great 
proportion of La Follette’s following were ready to 
switch to Roosevelt when he should publicly announce 
his candidacy. It is not strange that La Follette became 
bitter as he watched the work of a vigorous and promis 
ing campaign being undermined by the very men who 
had urged him on, but who now covertly supported 
Roosevelt. It would have taken a man of greater humil- 
ity than any of these men possessed—-and La Follette 
was not the least charitable among them—not to have 
denounced it all as treachery. Yet he bravely carried 
on through January, addressing huge crowds. Some- 
time during all this, La Follette asserts that Roosevelt 
dangled the vice-presidency before the eyes of Hiram 
Johnson, with immediate success. Editors who were 
known to be close to Roosevelt through January argued 
that Roosevelt would be a candidate “if the call came 
strong enough.” 

On January 16, 1912, Roosevelt wrote a letter to 
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Frank A. Munsey, that practically cinched the matter, 
a letter that was immediately broadcast in sympathetic 
newspapers. 

I am not ard shall not be a candidate. I shall not seek 
the nomination, nor would I accept it if it came to me as the 
result of an intrigue. But I will not tie my hands by a 
statement which would make it difficult or impossible for 
me to serve the public by undertaking a great task if the 
people as a whole seemed definitely to come to the conclu 
sion that I ought to do that task. 


The ax fell on January 29, 1912, when in a confer 
ence called by Pinchot in Washington, two alternatives 
were presented to La Follette; to withdraw in favor of 
Roosevelt, or to withdraw but in favor of no one, with 
the promise to continue to stump. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, after months of driving energy, with a 
vision of success in October, 1911, “the Progressive de 
mand for Roosevelt... was gall and worm-wood to the 
Wisconsin man,” nor that it made him 
usually bitter.” 

All this pent-up bitterness and resentment burst 
forth a few days later in a famous incident that com 
pletely eliminated La Follette and opportunely gave 
Roosevelt's friends the chance that they had been seek 
ing. This psychological helplessness, together with its 
concomitant physical let-down, aggravated by domestic 
uncertainty, not only explains but should excuse the 
unseemly event of February 2, 1912. Several hundred 
men were attending the dinner of the Periodical Pub 
lishers Association in Philadelphia. There were 
speeches by Weir Michell and Woodrow Wilson. The 
latter made a most happy impression. At a very late 
hour 10:30 or 11:00 p.m. La Follette rose to speak. For 
two hours or longer he assailed the money power and 
offended practically every man present by his scathing 
attack on the subserviency of the Press to this money 
Power. In his Autobiography, he quotes several pas 
sages from the speech, with a rather lame statement, 


“more than 


But I entirely underestimated the character and extent 
of the criticism which I called down upon myself. I was 
a candidate and the interests did not overlook their oppor 
tunity... . It is true that I was not feeling fit as usual... 
Besides I was seriously troubled at the evidences I had dis 
covered at headquarters of the studied undermining of my 
candidacy by some of my supporters. .. For every reason | 
felt I ought not to go, but was reluctant to break my en 
gagement. I went, arriving after the dinner. It was very 
late when I began to speak. I was not at my best and did 
not at once get hold of my audience. It was, I do not doubt, 
entirely my own fault-—but I determined to make them hear 
me to the end, 


Owen Wister, a great friend of Roosevelt's but one who 
was reluctant to see him make the race in 1912 and was 
frankly relieved at the outcome on November 5, 1912, 
gives a more positive picture of the scene. 

There was a mocking bow to Wilson, as La Follette rose at 
10:00 ym. with manuscript in hand, to tell the story of 
money in the United States. We were soon listening to not 
even a pretence of accurate financial history, but a harangue 
of distorted denunciation aimed apparently at us all. The 
speaker's voice grew acid and raucous, his statements had 
ceased to be even caricatures of reality. 


People began to leave. 


He shook his fist at them and said, “There go some of 
the fellows I’m hitting. They don’t want to hear about them 
selves.” 


————$—___ 


The Chairman called him to order and told him that 
personal abuse would not be permitted, Whole passages 
were repeated as he shuffled the pages of the manu 
script. Wister left at 11:30, Later, according to Wister, 
he learned that La Follette continued to 12:30 and at 
the end fell across the table. 

Immediately the magazines and newspapers broad 
cast the announcement that La Follette had collapsed, 
that he had withdrawn. Various points of view are re 
flected, some rather naive in the way in which insin 
cerity is glossed over. According to Current Literature, 
“La Follette had grown stale,” that was all. The state 
ment quite generally was that “immediately after the 
Philadelphia speech his supporters | and Pinchot, Me 
Cormick, and others are named| began to shift their 
position with surprising celerity.”’ It is probably nearer 
the truth to say that La Follette’s breakdown, instead 
of being the cause for Roosevelt's candidacy, was 
rather the result. The New York Tribune said, “He is 
being hustled ruthlessly inside the hearse, although 
he insists that he is strong enough to occupy a seat 
alongside the driver.” The Fargo Courier News said, 
“Everybody, it seemed, was announcing La Follette’s 
collapse, except La Follette himself.” The Madison 
State Journal upbraided Roosevelt and his friends for 
their treachery. The New York World had, before 
February 2, 1912, as had other papers, asserted that 
consciously or unconsciously La Follette was the Roose 
velt decoy duck. 

At all events, La Follette was through. He fades out 
of the campaign, to exert little or no influence on its 
final outcome. It was only a matter of time till Roose 
velt should come out into the open. A conference of 
seventy Republicans in Chicago, February 10, sent a 
statement over the names of seven governors, urging 
Roosevelt to run for the nomination. In a speech at 
Columbus, Ohio, February 22, he “threw his hat into 
the ring’ and at the same time advocated such radical 
notions that he dismayed many of his friends. ‘The most 
radical proposition was the recall of judges’ decisions, 
have attributed to La Follette, but which 
seems to go back to President Van Hise of Wisconsin 


which some 


University. On February 24 Roosevelt's formal can 
didacy was announced, This brought a peculiar note 
from Lodge, to say that while he opposed Roosevelt's 
constitutional arguments he would not oppose him. He 
held aloof, Roosevelt replied that he was touched, add 
ing, “For a couple of years I have felt that you and 
I were heading opposite ways as regards internal poli 
tics.”’ And so Theodore Prima 
ries (a good share of which had been instituted through 


Roosevelt entered the 


the efforts of La Follette), to run away from ‘Taft, in 
Iinois, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Oregon, Maryland, 
California, and even Ohio (on May 21), New Jersey, 
and South Dakota. Undoubtedly a certain proportion 
of the vote was won by the aggressive promulgation 
of Progressive principles throughout the past year by 
La Follette. 

Roosevelt's campaign had hardly started when La 
lollette took his first thrust (the first of three) at him. 
In the middle of March, he announced his own plat 
form, including such radical propositions as graduated 
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income tax, inheritance tax, parcel post, besides all the 
familiar Wisconsin ideas. In doing so he “turned his 
guns on Rooss velt, by stating that when he became 
President the total stock and bond issues of combina 
tions and trusts amounted to only $3,784,000,000 and 
‘when he turned the country over to Taft, this had 
increased to $31,692,000,000, of which more than 
seventy per cent was water.” 

June 18, 1912, the Republican Convention met. We 
shall not attempt to trace the events through the com 
plicated arguments of contested delegations and the 
scrap over the temporary chairmanship. La Follette’s 
vote was meager, 41, while Taft carried the nomina 
tion on the first ballot with 561 votes, to Roosevelt, 
107, Cummins 17, with 344 not voting. Amid all the 
caucusing and confusion, and while charges of steam 
roller were being bandied about generously, sugges 
tions were made to the Roosevelt camp that both Taft 
and Roosevelt be set aside on a compromise candidate. 
But Roosevelt was as uncompromising, since this would 
mean his complete elimination, as La Follette had been, 
La Follette argues statistically to prove that if all the 
votes to which Roosevelt was reasonably entitled and 
might obtain were added to those actually counted, 
there would not have been enough to defeat Taft's 
nomination. 

August 5 to 7 the Progressive Convention was held 
in the same city and Roosevelt and Johnson were 
nominated, August 7, thus practically assuring the 
Democrat success. 

In the campaign proper, there is scarcely a notice in 
the papers and magazines of La Follette, quite in 
contrast to the summer and fall of 1911. Roosevelt 
ignored him, except for the Milwaukee speech. He (La 
Follette) seems to have exerted little influence, except 
perhaps in Wisconsin and California. Yet it is evident 
that in his grudge against Roosevelt, La Follette op 
posed him as far as he dared. In July in his Weekly 
he took a second thrust at Roosevelt, charging that he 
had done serious injury to the Progressive cause, in 
projecting a third-term candidacy in a growing and 
ironic refer 
ences to the “spontaneous call,” and an assertion that 


untried Progressive movement. There are 


actually Roosevelt “pursued frantically the nomina 
tion.” 

October 14, 1912, Roosevelt arrived in Milwaukee. 
The story of the attempted assassination is well known. 
Though wounded he went ahead with his speech. In the 
course of his speech he maintained that La Follette 
could not criticize his actions prior to 1911, became of 
La Follette’s own praise down to 1911 of Roosevelt's 
administration. He denied that he had opposed La Fol 
lette in 1904. He said, 


Again and again T have borne testimony in speech and 
in writings in the Outlook to what Senator La Follette has 
accomplished in the way of Progressive leadership and 1 
have never said one unkind word about him. Until T beeame 
a candidate last Mr. La Follette never spoke of me 
publicly save in terms of cordial approval of what T had 
done and was doing in the Presidency, 


winter, 


Then Roosevelt quoted from La Follette’s Weekly for 
July 19, 1911: 








































































Roosevelt demonstrated to the people by what he said and 
by what he did the sincerity of his efforts to command re- 
spect for the law and to save the country from the dangers 
of a plutocratic government toward which we were fast 
tending! 
Roosevelt compared La Follette to Fremont in his atti- 
tude toward Lincoln in 1864, 

On November 1, 1912 La Follette handed to the 
press in Madison the last chapter (XIII) of his Auto- 
biography, undoubtedly with the express purpose of 
influencing to some extent the election, for the chapter 
is one continuous denunciation of Roosevelt. He ac 
cuses him of “throwing the weight of presidential in 
fluence on the side of the opposition throughout” the 
“long struggle in Wisconsin.” . .. But instead of giving 
the ‘fone little word of encouragement,” President 
Roosevelt was “then the scoffer, ever ready with ex 
pressions of contempt.” He describes Roosevelt's in- 
timacy with the masters of business, noting as he had 
done in July, the growth in stock and bond issues from 
1901 to 1909. His unreasonable and at the same time 
dogmatic viewpoint is illustrated in the statement (p. 
702) that had the President acted as he says he should 
have acted, “there would not have been a criminal 
conspiracy violating [the Sherman Act] .. . in exist 
ence at the end of ninety days.” There are pages of 
attack against Roosevelt's philosophy of good and bad 
trusts, and his caution in enforcing the Anti-Trust Act. 

Behind these pages we get a vision of what a happy 
executioner La Follette would have been had he been 
in Roosevelt's place. Roosevelt “turned sharp corners 
on the tariff question from the day he entered public 
life” (p. 708). And as a final statement, after 85 pages 
of indictment, he adds, ‘“To win personally, for the 
hour, was all in all to Roosevelt” (p. 756). All of 
strange in what is supposed to be an 
and in marked contrast to earlier chap 
interpret the purpose of the whole chap 
ter, considering the date of release, as a campaign stric- 
ture against Roosevelt. The few remaining pages of the 
chapter explain La Follette’s “conviction, that by re 
maining in the Republican party, government will be 
brought back to the people sooner than through the 
medium of a new and untried party organization.” 

The net effects of La Follette’s opposition to Roose 
velt were slight. Professor Robinson has shown that 
there was little crossing of party lines in the election 
of 1912. Yet in two or three states La Follette’s fol 
lowers probably voted Socialist, Democrat, or ab 
stained from voting altogether. The following table 
shows a few interesting results, 

It seems reasonable to conclude from these figures 
that, in Wisconsin, La Follette’s opposition to Roose 
velt and his former opposition to Taft drove his fol 
lowers cither to vote Socialist or not at all (there were 
56,440 less votes in 1912 than 1908). In California 
the situation is complicated by the local fight between 
the followers of Hiram Johnson and those in opposi 
tion. In this state the Wisconsin senator had always 
a strong following. On the face of the figures it would 
appear that, since the Wilson and Debs votes show so 
much greater increases as compared with the increase 
in the Republican vote, one of the two factors, either 


which sounds 
autobiography 
ters, unless we 

















sympathy for La Follette or antagonism to the tactics 
of the Johnson wing, drove many into the Democrat 
and Socialist columns. Another indication of these tend 
encies is the fact that generally throughout the Union, 
the Republican (adding Taft and Roosevelt) and 
Democrat votes by majorities in the counties coincided 
closely with the majorities of 1908, except in California 
and South Dakota. In California, whereas the Demo 
crats carried—by majority—in 1908, but eight coun 
ties, they carried thirty-eight counties in 1912. In Wis- 
consin there is no change relatively, but in South 
Dakota, where the Republican vote of 1908 fell off 
12 per cent, while the Democrat vote gained by 20 
per cent, the Democrats carried fourteen counties in 
1912 as compared with two in 1908. The conclusion 
seems to me to be this, that in those states where La 
Follette was especially strong there was some response 
to his opposition to Roosevelt, though in the election 
as a whole we can say that he was a negligible quantity. 


V 


Following 1912, Roosevelt passes out of national 
politics. We hear of him as the caustic critic of Wil 
son's pacific policy, while La Follette carries on his 
consistently uncompromising and obstructionist method 
to the time of his death. In the early part of 1917 
La Follette’s opposition to war measures brought down 
upon him the contempt of all staunch patriots. Roose 
velt, among the pack, as the most militant of our na- 
merous jingoists, was more than ready to condemn La 
Follette. In his correspondence with Lodge, we find a 
reference or two to La Follette, one to the effect that 
“La Follette as a type is considerably inferior in mo 
rality and capacity to Robespierre;’’ another, though 
indirectly concerned with La Follette, shows his final 
appraisal of him. “Wilson’s fight for armed neutrality 
is merely a fight for feeble war—war of peace-without 
victory type. The difference between him and La Fol 
Jette and Stone is utterly trivial compared to the abys- 
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Tas_e I 
1908 1912 Net change 
n Taft 130,878 | 
Wisconsin | Roosevelt 58,661 
Taft 247 , 747 | 189 ,539 21% decrease 
Bryan 166 , 662 Wilson 164,409 012% decrease 
Debs 28,147 Debs 34,168 21% increase 
Taft 3,914 Woman suffrage 
Roosevelt 283 ,610 
California | Taft 214,398 287 , 524 34% increase 
| Bryan 127 ,492 Wilson 283 , 436 122% increase 
| Debs 28 , 659 | Debs 79,201 179% increase 
| Taft 
| Taft 67 , 536 Roosevelt 58,811 12% decrease 
South Dakota |———————— ———$——_—_—_ | ——- - ~~ —-- --- 
Bryan 40 , 286 | Wilson 48,942 20% increase 
_ Debs 2,846 4,663 


mal difference between him and all honest and patriotic 
and courageous men.” 
VI 

In conclusion we might repeat the point of view of 
the introductory statement, that the reason for the in 
ability of these two men to meet congenially and to 
codperate is found not so much in their fundamental 
difference on principles, but in the difference in the 
method of realizing the end, and also in the similar 
traits of character. 

As regards method, La Follette never deviated. He 
was uncompromising to the last, facing even the social 
ostracism of the entire war-mad public in 1917-1918. 
Compared to this, Roosevelt’s more flexible method 
carried him from a middle-of-the-road policy to the 
extreme of radicalism and back again. Both were egois 
tic and self-confident, but there was something in the 
personality in La Follette that could not hold the fol 
lower when he had to make his choice——it must have 
been the intolerance of the Reformer. ‘There simply 
was not room for the two men in the leadership of the 
Progressive movement since each personally wanted 
the same thing, and the one who was satisfied to get 
his half a loaf won out. 


In the November number of the Fortnightly Review, 
H. R. Westwood sees the French situation from rather a 
different angle. He finds the press full of a very marked 
complacency, so much so that the French newspapers form 
very unpleasant reading. But he holds that such compla- 
cency is but the natural result of the national thrift which 
together with the lower standard of living prevalent through- 
out the land, had made the French people watch in amaze- 
ment the “rake’s progress” of British finance. He also finds 
much to criticize in French diplomacy. While he wrote be- 
fore M. Laval had returned from Washington, he never- 
theless considered that visit one of the most important 
events of the year, and saw in it an indication of France's 
alarm at the Hoover moratorium. (G. B. R.) 
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The Next Step in Oriental Studies in Our 
American Universities and Colleges 


BY PROFESSOR MAURICE T. PRICE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Amid all the talk of rapprochement between the 
Occident and the Orient, and of a world of good will 
replacing a world of the yellow peril, our statesmen 
like educators, have for some time been concerned 
over the actual situation of today; viz., attitudes 
toward the Orient fluctuating between contented ig- 
norance and mercurial sentimentalism. A rather ex- 
tended careful study of these attitudes about three 
years ago disclosed such hopeless prejudices that 
many of those in touch with the investigation main- 
tained that for the time being it should not be pur 
sued further nor given publicity! To get at the source 
of some of this provincialism, or at least at the source 
where it is supposed to be overcome, a Chinese edu 
cator made a study of what American school books 
China;' his findings were similarly dis 
Obviously with such misinformation and 
prejudiced evaluations of the Orient being taught in 
the schools, our provincialism would be but encouraged, 
nurtured, and fixed, he contended. What next? Back 
we should now press, it was claimed, to the normal 
schools and colleges and to textbook writers, and there 
give the future teachers and writers that apprecia 
tion of Oriental history and culture which would 
broaden the mind and temper the spirit of Yankee 
enthrocentricism 


contain on 
heartening. 


together, of course, with travel and 
miscellaneous contacts with the Orient. 

And so the interest of many has finally been focussed 
on the problem of giving the young collegian and nor 
mal student an intelligent appreciation of the Orient. 
Even this solution has not been accepted with opti 
mism on the part of all. “The students are not inter- 
ested,” said one educator; “We have proved they are 
if they have a real chance to be,” replied another. 
“The texts are not suitable,’ protested another; “‘Se- 
cure teachers who know their facts and you need only 
reference answer. “We can’t find 
qualified men,” came the rejoinder; “There are more 
competent men than positions and salaries,” declared 
the proponents of Oriental studies. And so testimony 
was gradually being pitted against testimony, with 
the increasing realization that what was needed was 
an investigation of Oriental studies now being offered 
in American colleges and universities with the actual 
situations that have helped or hindered their intro 
duction. Meanwhile some of those watching the out 
put of our universities have found that certain of our 
largest as well as certain of the smaller institutions 
have accepted theses dealing with the Orient—later 
published in book form—-which from the standpoint 
of accuracy and hypotheses have been a travesty of 
scholarship and a disgrace to the institutions grant 
ing the degrees. Either the institutions concerned have 
not had on their faculties men conversant with the so 


books,’ was the 


cial, political, and economic conditions of the Orient, 
or, a fact patently true in some cases, they do not seem 
to be in such relations with institutions which have 
such specialists that they may send manuscripts to 
the latter for criticism! 

It is extremely fortunate, therefore, that we at last 
have something of a stock-taking in the form of a re- 
port recently published under the auspices of the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. China and Japan in our University Curricula 
attempts to present and to summarize in a cross-sec- 
tion study of 1927-28, the courses on the Far East 
being offered in American colleges and universities, 
the trend of their reception and of the obstacles met, 
and some general comments by outstanding leaders in 
Oriental studies departments.* Oddities of all sorts are 
buried in the data collected. The most curious lop- 
sidedness permeates certain college and university pro- 
grams. One of the largest universities in the country 
offers as its most successful Oriental venture a course 
on one phase of art in one Oriental country, but no 
courses at all on social and economic problems or on 
political adjustments to Western powers. Among the 
outstanding findings of the report are: the extent of 
courses on the Orient, the dearth of specialists who 
concentrate on the Orient even in institutions offering 
enough courses to permit it, the prevalence of very 
general courses along traditional academic lines, the 
lack of direct attack upon the current vital problems. 

The general quantity of instructors and instruction 
throughout the country and the lack of specialists on 
the Orient in those institutions that do offer courses, 
is evidence both by the findings of the report and by 
conclusions that may be drawn from a different tabu- 
lation and summary of its data. First of all, the re- 
port summaries indicate that only 14 institutions in 
the United States offer more than 8 courses with major 
emphasis upon Japan and/or China, only 7 
offer 3 courses; 21 


others 
offer 2 courses; and 69 offer 1 
435 out of the 546 accredited institutions ad- 
dressed, either did not reply (103) or replied saying 
that they offered no courses majoring on the Far East. 
Such a tale needs little adorning. Moreover, the larger 
groupings of courses are not distributed according to 
the size of the institution: From the tables presented 
it is deducible that only 7 out of those 14 institutions 
heading the list had student enrollments of over 5,000, 
while on the other hand 4 of the 7 institutions offer- 
ing only 8 courses have student enrollments of over 
5,000, 5 of the 21 schools offering only 2 courses have 
over 5,000; and 6 of the 69 offering only 1 course 
have over 5,000—that is, at least 15 institutions, each 
with over 5,000 students offer only 1 to 3 courses 
majoring on Far Eastern affairs. The report has not 


course 
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attempted to give us the number of large institutions 
which give no courses at all. In short, the Orient is 
only beginning to be recognized as a subject for spe 
cial courses, and the distribution of that recognition 
among our higher educational institutions is very un 
even and inadequate. Obviously when our large col 
leges and universities do not specialize sufficiently on 
the Orient to have 3 or more courses on it they will 
not be likely to have specialists conversant with vital 
Oriental problems so much misunderstood in the Oc 
cident nor likely to be competent to pass on manu 
scripts submitted by their students, welcome as are 
the exceptions to this generally valid proposition. 

Let us approach the question of the extent of 
courses and of specialists on the Orient from the angle 
of number of courses offered per individual teacher, re 
membering here also that some of the best men in the 
country are sequestered away from the current of such 
institutions, or, in a very few cases, are in institutions 
where they are allowed to carry on their study or re 
search with little in the way of class responsibility. 
From compilations I have made out of the data on in 
dividual institutions comprising the heart of the report. 
I find that in about 90 colleges and universities offer 
ing less than 10 semester hours® of work on the Orient 
(that is, less than 5 hours a week right through the 
year), about 110 men offer 355 semester hours; and 
hence the average semester hours taught by one man is 
about 4, or, 2 hours through the year. In the 17 
schools offering 10 or more semester hours of such 
work, 60 different men offer about 620 semester hours, 
and hence the average semester hours taught by one 
man in them is about 10, or, about 5 hours through 
the year. 

Outside of about 10 men in these 17 institutions 
who teach the Chinese and Japanese languages, mostly 
nationals of China and Japan, only 14 men in the 
United States offer more than 10 semester hours of 
Oriental studies, or, more than 5 hours through the 
year, the number ranging from 2674, 2424, 1874, ete. 
down to 11144. A few of the best men in the country, 
of course, offer less than 11 hours work, but most of 
the leading ones in the larger institutions do offer 
more, thus making the number of semester hours of 
fered a significant index of recognized qualifications 
along this line. 

The question of the spread and specialization in 
courses on the Far East leads necessarily to the ques 
tion of the courses offered; in fact, the nature of the 
courses results somewhat from whether or not they are 
spread thinly or concentratedly. One would expect that 
institutions which give only one or two courses on the 
Far East, for instance, would give general introduc 
tory material in them. Too, in line with the general 
feeling that “background” and perspective is neces 
sary to comprehend a people (regardless of how de 
fective, lopsided, and hence distorted the material for 
such a background may be!) one would expect to find 
historical courses featured in those institutions. The 
nature of that history, we should expect to be largely 
political, not only because most Western history has 
been, but also because the materials have not yet been 
assembled for anything adequate in the way of a gen 


eral social, economic, and cultural history of the 
Orient. On the other hand, the Occident’s relations 
with the lar East, marked by conflict, treaties, and 
legal arrangements, have been quite productive in tan 
gible diplomatic documents, so precious to the ortho 
dox student of political relations. We should expect, 
then, that political history and the diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Occident and the Orient would hold 
a primary place among the courses being offered on 
the Far East in our Universities. When we turn to 
the data collected by the investigation, we find these 
expectations fulfilled in spite of the report's claim 
that the most influential factor in the introduction and 
increase of courses is “personal influence,’ whatever 
that may mean: Of the total number of courses on the 
Far East offered in the American institutions replying, 
54% are offered in the History and Political Science 
Departments. The contribution of the other depart 
ments ranks thus: 14% for Language and Literature, 
9% for Religion, 5% 


for each of Art, Geography, 
and Economics, 4% 


for “Civilization,” 2% for Phi 
losophy, and 1% each for Anthropology and Sociol 
ogy. If we group the courses according to the insti 
tutions giving few and many of them, we find that in 
the institutions giving only 1 or 2 courses, History and 
Political Science Departments are to be credited with 
instead of 54% of the total courses offered, the 
other chief difference being Language and Literature 

only those schools with a number of courses on the 
Orient would for the 
Japanese language. 


se or 
OA 


have a demand Chinese or 

To those who believe that the economic and social 
foundations, the culture, and the psychology of the 
Orient should be at least as great a concern as the 
political phases, this clear-cut emphasis on history and 
political science may seem to be too large an offering 
to the gods of tradition, particularly in the present 
state of the history and political science of the Far 
ast. Maybe it is. On the other hand we do not know 
just what history texts are used and just how far the 
instructors take pains to deviate from what formerly 
was traditional history and to include non-political 
factors in their teaching. It should be borne in mind, 
moreover, that so far as the mass of pupils are con 
cerned, the thing of first importance is to overcome the 
superlative provincialism present among our populace 
and to let our young collegians realize that Chinese 
and Japanese are human beings just as much as are 
Occidentals. Before very long, we hope, this will not 
need such emphasis in college teaching for the sim 
ple reason that it will be done in the grammar and 
high schools. But that will occur only when more 
teachers and textbook writers for those lower schools 
become intelligent upon the Orient. If the courses of 
fered by the History and Political Science Depart 
ments of a hundred American institutions can fill this 
elementary function, it probably does not make a vast 
amount of difference just how the subject matter is 
weighted. That the Chinese and Japanese are neither 
sub-human nor super-human, that they have developed 
a distinctive culture which is fundamentally worth 
knowing and which conditions their relations with the 
rest of the world, and that along with other peoples 
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on this planet they should have the rights of mem 
bers in any family of nations in full proportion as 
they assume the responsibilities of members—such, it 
seems, from the investigation of American opinions and 
attitudes mentioned in the beginning of this article, 
should be the elementary starting point in American 
education on the Orient. And although we have no in 
vestigation on the subject, we assume that this fune 
tion is probably being performed by the ordinary, in 
troductory courses on the Orient offered by the His 
tory and Political Science Departments. 

If intelligence upon the actual issues arising from 
time to time between Asia and America or between 
Europe and America, is too much to ask of the aver 
age college graduate, that is, if the average individual 
is not supposed as yet to know enough about the back 
ground economic, social, cultural, and psychological 
conditions in Europe and Asia to render a judgment 
upon immediate contemporary issues, I presume the 
next most urgent cause for courses on the Orient would 
be a vocational one. Young Americans who wish to 
enter foreign trade, missionary work, or diplomatic 
service are likely to wish some knowledge of the con 
ditions of their future work, and some of them to learn 
the language of the people among whom they are go 
ing. It is no accident, therefore, that these demands 
appear in the courses offered. Courses on the diplo 
matic relations of Orient and Occident are most wide 
spread—though strangely enough certain institutions 
with strong Political Science Departments have been 
very slow to introduce courses on the polities and 
diplomacy of the Far East. There are a few very well 
attended courses on Far Eastern trade. (Here the fail 
ure of the investigation to record enrollment of kind 
of course offered, leaves this fact under-emphasized in 
the summaries.) And religion represents nine per cent 
of the courses offered all over the country; this item 
would be larger if many prospective missionaries did 
not go to special training schools. In addition to the 
demands of vocations abroad, there is the prospective 
teacher of high schools in this country, not to speak 
of the prospective teachers of history and _ political 
science in the colleges. This group seems to be wish 
ing Oriental History to round out their general prepa 
ration. ‘Thus we find the vocational drive a real factor 
in the offering of Oriental studies, even though the 
data does not allow us to be positive in any precise 
conclusions about it. 

Are the substitution of a reasonable appreciation 
for provincialism as to the Far East, and the partial 
preparation of a few score of students for occupa 
tions, the only purposes prompting 
American universities and colleges to offer courses on 
the Orient? Not according to the report. It claims, as 
we remarked above, that the factor chiefly accountable 
for the introduction and increase of such courses is 
“personal influence.”” Whether this refers to the ini 
tiative of some one man in putting the course into the 
eurriculum—which, I presume, might be said of most 
new Whether it refers to the acknowledged 
scholarship or popularity of the individuals giving the 
course (occasionally reinforced by the fact that credit 
can be secured with little study on the part of the 


functions or 


courses! 


student!) ; in short, whether personal influence means 
one thing or the other it does not seem to cast much 
l'ght on the motive or functions of the course. The 
second important set of causes to which the report 
attributes the rise and prevalence of Oriental studies, 
is “untabulated factors such as location in a city, mis- 
sionary contacts, or specific advantages of some sort. 
Next,” it continues, “seems to come the type of in- 
stitution and the endowment at its disposal. After that 
could be placed location, enrollment, and the kind of 
institution in steadily diminishing places of influence.” 
There is no use at present in going into each of these 
points in detail. Obviously, since the rank and file of 
Americans are noted for the geographical limitations 
of their interests, small institutions which have no mis- 
sionary passion for saving the world, no alluring in- 
structor with the Orient as his hobby, and do not have 
funds to maintain relatively small classes*—such in- 
stitutions are not likely to offer courses on the Far 
East which call for much equipment besides a recog- 
nized text and reference books and the historian’s sel f- 
confidence bred of habitually teaching about peoples 
and cultures with which he is personally unfamiliar at 
first hand. 

We return then to the major functions which are 
served or might be served by courses on the Far East 
in American higher education, with the feeling that 
there ought to be still other considerations. Has not 
even the de-provincialized person become sentimental 
or pretentious in his attitude toward contemporary 
problems in the Orient unless his education has gone 
farther than a general course covering 3,000 and more 
years of past history in two or three semester hours? 
And does not the person preparing to take up an oc- 
cupation in the Orient, need to understand what is hap- 
pening there today in the general economic, social, 
psychological life of the people if he is to work in- 
telligently? In view of the fact that the Orient repre- 
sents a civilization, not like our own as the European 
is, but one so different as to give rise to the most con- 
fused set of interpretations of its characteristics and 
of events in its midst, is it not necessary to make more 
of an analysis of Oriental civilization than it is of 
European, if students are to comprehend contempo- 
rary occurrences in the Orient ? Consider for a moment 
some of the pressing contemporary problems. If we 
were to ask a sample group of intelligent Westerners 
thoroughly conversant with the Far East, to make out 
a list of the most urgent problems confronting China 
and Japan, their lists would of course differ, but most 
of them would probably include a number of the fol- 
lowing topics in their list: 

1. Sectionalism in governmental and military con 
trol. 

2. A government fiscal policy not too burdensome 
to the masses, 

3. ‘Transportation and communication. 

t. Utilization of land and of natural resources. 
5. Industrialization based on science and managed 
through corporate organizations. 

6. Capital—inducements, security, control. 

7. Labor legislation, organization, and agitation. 

8. Communism—causes and influence. 
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9. Health and over-population. 

10. Urbanization trends and regional planning. 

11. Changes in social control and status. 

12. Education—adaptation, efficiency, student dis 
cipline. 

13. The problem of a common language and the 
press. 

14, The pertinence of alien social and moral theo- 
ries and of nationalism’s objectives, in the light of the 
actual processes of social change. 

Lest we be accused of over-weighting such a list 
with the kind of problems we ourselves are interested 
in, let us turn for comparison to the agenda of con 
ferences primarily concerned with the immediate prob- 
lems of the Far East. The conferences of the Insti 
tute of Pacific Relations, I take it, would be represen- 
tative. If we inquire as to the topics discussed at the 
round tables of their third conference held in Kyoto 
in 1929, for instance, we find the following: 

1. The Machine Age and Traditional Culture. 

2. Food and Population in the Pacific. 

3. Industrialization in the Pacific Countries. 

4. China’s Foreign Relations—Extraterritoriality. 

5. China’s Foreign Relations—Concessions and Set 
tlements. 

6. The Financial Reconstruction of China. 

7. The Problems of Manchuria. 

8. Diplomatic Relations in the Pacific. 

The Institute’s programs for the two preceding con 
ferences were similarly weighted. In comparing these 
topics with the previous list it will be noticed that at 
least half of the Institute’s round table topics repre- 
sent economic and social problems, while 60 per cent 
to 80 per cent of the previous list are of the same na- 
ture. Yet from the investigation’s summaries of courses 
on the Far East, we would have to judge that only 
an extremely small per cent of such courses concen- 
trate upon economic and social problems. Even in the 
nine institutions offering six or more courses, only three 
(allowing for recently announced changes of which 
the writer is aware) give courses on economic and so- 
cial topics. The others concentrate largely on standard 
types of courses in history, politics, art, religion, lan- 
guage and literature of the Orient. The clearest cases 
of such concentration upon these more stereotyped 
kinds of courses are Minnesota, Chicago, and Rad- 
cliffe, through Harvard and Columbia probably belong 
to the same class. 

Some educational administrators may feel that, de- 
sirable as it may be for any student to have a general 
background knowledge of economic, social, and other 
conditions in the Orient, still, outside of background 
courses, most students can afford the time for only 
those courses which are vital to the success of their 
future work. It is this contention that I wish to an- 
swer. In so doing, I have in mind not so much the stu 
dent who is to be the average employee in commerce, 
missions, the press, the school, the government’s state 
department, etc., as the student who is to have some- 
thing to say or do in connection with the broader 
problems and policies facing Oriental-American trade. 
facing missionary enterprises, facing the American 


government in the Far East. To save space, we must 
put it briefly and hence, though with apologies, rather 
dogmatically. The nature of the Westerner’s present- 
day policies and programs toward China or in China 
depend upon his interpretation of such factors as the 
following: (1) The nature and pervasiveness of the 
revolutionary and anti-imperialist movements in China, 
judgment upon which has caused radical changes in 
the policies of many big businesses, mission boards, 
and governments. To rid ourselves of the ridiculous 
claims made by various American periodicals some 
time ago that China’s “four hundred million people” 
stood as a man in a definite anti-foreign phalanx, 
there need to be clearly delineated various Chinese 
attitudes in relation to economic, educational, and 
other conditions in China. (2) The actual nature and 
rate of economic and political change and some of the 
trends in that change. ‘To prevent inculcation with the 
economic optimism that four hundred million cus- 
tomers are ready at our door, or with the political 
optimism (temporarily anesthetized by the continua- 
tion of civil war in China) that democracy may be 
planted and harvested within a few years, there needs 
to be an appreciation of the gap between the Orient’s 
traditional social organization of an economic and po- 
litical nature on the one hand and the modern organi 
zation on the other, an appreciation of the different 
abilities required under the new and old régimes, and 
of the alternative adjustments actually being made at 
the present time. (3) The actual nature and effects 
of educational, missionary, communist, and other in- 
stitutions and movements now trying to bring about 
specific types of social and cultural change in the 
Orient and to block other specific types of economic, 
political, and social organization. (4) The degree to 
which traditional social controls are losing their grip 
and giving place to new factors and combinations of 
factors, and to which old and new positions of honor 
and of status among the people must be recognized. 

Here are problems of transition and cultural evolu- 
tion, of social movements, of social controls, of social 
and cultural psychology—problems fundamentally so- 
ciological—which are of moment to anyone responsible 
for contacts with the Far East or for American policy 
and attitude toward the Orient, whether in the class- 
room, editor’s chair, consular or diplomatic service, 
missionary activity, or commerce. Of course, some of 
these matters are taken up in general courses of a his 
torical, political, or other nature, but we have no means 
of finding it out from the reports made. On the other 
hand, if we are to believe the report’s summaries there 
are only six courses in the United States concentrating 
on the general sociological aspects of the Far East 
—and I find that at least three if not four of these are 
soon to be dropped with scarcely a trial, due to local 
economies. 

The chief difficulties in the way of presenting 
courses that take up problems of a sociological nature, 
is two-fold, I presume. First of all, there are no ade- 
quate textbooks for it. The materials are scattered. 
That shuts it out of most schools. Teachers cannot 
prepare to teach such courses on a summer's notice. 
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In fact, in the second place, if it is true of other 
courses on the Orient, it is even more true of these 
courses that unless one has had continued and first- 
hand contact with the Orient he is likely to make the 
most glaring mistakes in attempting to interpret such 
events and trends in that part of the world—although 
of course one need only to watch contemporary books 
on the Far East to realize that living there is not the 
only sine qua non of understanding it! Still, with the 
aid of research into materials now available, and into 
certain typical situations in China and Japan, such 
courses can be prepared and offered, and teachers can 
be trained to give them as well as history and politi 
cal science courses, in the colleges and universities of 
the United States. And until that is done, the Far 
East, so like us, yet so very different from us, is likely 
still to be treated with that mixture of sentimentalism 
and ill-grounded self-confidence or ignorance which 


has marked so much of our interpretation of its pres- 
ent-day situation and problems. 


‘China in American School Textbooks, by Timothy 'T. 
Lew, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. (Special Supplement to The Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, July 1923.) Published 
by the Chinese Social and Political Science Association, 
Peking, China. 

*Carter, E. C., ed., China and Japan in our University 
Curricula, University of Chicago Press, 1930. Unfortunately 
the report is not as thoroughgoing as might be desired. 

*This number of semester hours as here used refers not 
to the teaching load at any one time, of course, but to the 
total semester hours the individual would teach in once 
presenting the entire list of courses which he teaches on the 
subject. 

*The frequency of the small class may be gathered from 
the fact that less than 20 classes have an average attendance 
of about 110, the average enrollment for the remaining 200 
semester classes is about 20, and in 155 of these 200 the 
average enrollment is 11.6. 


The Studying of Current Events 


BY MARGARET F. SAYRE, HIGH SCHOOL, NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


The presentation of current events has long been 
a problem for the teacher of social studies. The usual 
questions that arise are as follows: 

1. How much time should be devoted to this phase 
of history? 

2. How should the topics be chosen so that they will 
appeal to the pupils and at the same time be really 
worth while? 

3. How may the various topics be organized so as 
present a unified study of current history? 

4. Should the assignments be compulsory or not? 
5. What available magazines are most satisfactory? 
The writer has been interested particularly in this 
subject for several years, and has experimented con 
tinuously in the effort to find some satisfactory pro- 
gram whereby the current events study should present 
at the end of the term just as complete an organiza- 
tion as the closely correlated units of the regular his- 
tory course. The plan outlined below was used in the 
first and second year classes of the Newport News 
High School last year and proved very satisfactory. 
It was satisfactory because the topics were chosen 
in such a manner as to include only questions of vital 
interest; it was arranged so that it did not interrupt 
regular class work; and it stimulated the reading of 
daily news items and editorials. 

The teacher systematically planned the current 
events program on the basis of one lesson in two 
weeks; but in as much as the contract plan of study is 
followed in the regular history courses, care was taken 
not to interrupt any of the five steps of Dr. Morrison's 
plan. Usually the current events discussion followed 
the period of assimilation or that of recitation. Some- 
times it preceded a period to be devoted to re-testing. 
Any class hour following a holiday or the occasional 
period of disrupted routine school activity was utilized 
in this way. The lack of regularity in the class periods 
would tend to lessen the number; but such disadvan- 


- 
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tage was offset by devoting two days to the discussion 
if necessary and sometimes correlating it with regular 
class room work. 

Several days before a current events discussion was 
to take place the teacher presented to each student in 
the class a mimeographed outline of interesting topics. 
The first discussion of the term was devoted to getting 
acquainted with world leaders and personal incidents 
or problems connected with them. Following this, the 
outlines were organized to include foreign affairs, do- 
mestic affairs, explorations, progress in science, sports, 
court gossip, etc. The outlines were varied, and each 
general topic in an outline contained at least three 
subheads. For example, a topic entitled “Domestic Af- 
fairs” last March contained the following subheads: 

A. Power industry—public or private ownership 

1. Muscle Shoals 
2. The St. Lawrence river problem 

B. Drought relief 

C. The bonus law 

D. Unemployment 

1. Present situation 

2. Probable future 

3. Unemployment relief 
a. Insurance 
b. The dole systems 

The pupils read the outline and each one hastily 
checked those items which he wished to have dis- 
cussed in the class. Opportunity was given at this 
time also for pupil suggestion of topics. The teacher 
then counted the votes for each topic as the pupils 
raised their hands and selected as many as could be 
presented in an hour or an hour and a half. Pupils 
were assigned the particular topics on which they vol- 
unteered to talk. No pupil at any time was required 
to make a preparation. The pupils did not hesitate to 
take topics because they knew that there was avail- 
able information upon all of the topics suggested. On 
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the magazine shelf were current events magazines 
such as “The Literary Digest,” “Time,” and ‘The 
Pathfinder” which were brought from home as well as 
copies of the several magazines and papers to which 
almost all of the pupils subscribed. The outlines were 
based upon articles in these magazines and references 
noted so that the pupils were given the references 
when they volunteered to take the topics. They were 
given also the opportunity at this time to arrange for 
necessary borrowing and exchanging of papers. 
The discussion periods were varied in their organi 
zation and procedure, but the teacher at all times re 
mained in the background giving suggestions and help 
only when necessary. Each student, at the conclusion 
of his talk, asked for questions and comments. The 
mimeographed outline had provided opportunity for 
research and home discussion, therefore, many inter 
esting items were suggested and sometimes an open 
debate followed. Pupils took notes on their outlines 
and filed them in their notebooks with newspaper clip 
pings and pictures. 

At the completion of the discussions a typewritten 
list of the names of the most important persons and 
places was posted on the bulletin board with the best 
pictures, cartoons, and diagrams presented. Questions 
sometimes were given in the regular history tests as 
one might include questions on the use of a textbook ; 


Wuy a Butietin Boarp? 


Why does a modern merchant have a display win 
dow? Why does he attractively display his best and 
newest merchandise therein? Why does he try to at 
tract passers-by to his store by the use of interesting 
window displays? 

Teachers are not merchants. Neither are their in 
terests in the teaching of social science primarily 
commercial. They have little competition as compared 
to the retail grocer or the retail druggist. Because of 
little competition some persons might say that there 
is little need for interest-creating devices in a social 
science classroom. The individual teacher, because of 
required subjects and class schedules, will automati- 
cally get his share of the “business” of instructing 
students in social science. Why should the teacher 
worry if the students do not take to his “wares” will 
ingly so long as they are compelled to “purchase” 
from him? If the students are dissatisfied with their 
“purchases” at the end of the term what cause should 
the teacher have for worry? The low grades which 
were given were just rewards for poor work. If in 
terest was at low ebb with some students this was be 
cause of their own lack of concentration. It is not 
necessary that the teacher do more than present the 
work in an ordinary way. A few students have natural 
interest in the subject. The others, whose interests 
are elsewhere, must be let alone. Those who will not 
become interested can well be left to their own inter 











but an effort was made to ask only worth while ques- 
tions which correlated with the topic of the unit in 
history. 

Without going into detail about the magazines used, 
one might state that the paper which proved to be 
the most popular and the most satisfactory was ‘The 
News Review” which is published by the Macmillan 
Company. It contains pictures, cartoons, diagrams, 
and maps used in the Sunday edition of the “New 
York Times.” It presents economic and political prob- 
lems both national and international in a concise but 
clear way with a literary style particularly adapted to 
boys and girls of high school age. 

The above program has solved the problem of mak 
ing current events discussions vital. Although no pu 
pil was required to prepare a discussion, it might be 
of interest to state that every one of the hundred and 
sixty pupils taught requested at some time during the 
term to make a report, and almost all of them asked 
for a topic at every current events period. This plan 
also presented a systematic organization of world wide 
topics; it stimulated the study of worthwhile subjects. 
and it provided for the recognition of historical con- 
tinuity as was evidenced by the numbers of voluntary 
contributions of booklets on some one subject contain 
ing news articles published throughout a period of a 
year or more, 


The Bulletin Board and Back of It 


BY ALBERT A. ORTH, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


ests. If they do not learn to appreciate the value of a 
knowledge of the proceedings of Congress or the latest 
happenings in Europe, there is little reason for un 
easiness on the part of the teacher. Classes would 
still continue to pass in and out the door because they 
are required to take so much history. This is the rea- 
soning that is often used to justify (or attempt to 
justify) the teaching of social science in a dead, dry 
way. 

The purpose of this article is to show that by the 
use of such devices as a bulletin board more interest 
can be aroused in social science classes. With interest 
comes pleasure and enjoyment on the part of the 
pupils which soon is reflected in the teacher. In this 
way the load carried by the instructor may be ma 
terially lightened. Better teaching should result. 

Why will boys and girls who are seemingly un 
interested in history as presented in texts become en 
thused when the texts are supplemented with such 
pictures, posters, clippings, maps, and other things of 
interest which may find a place on a social science 
bulletin board? Why do pupils pick up the magazine 
in the library which has the most attractive cover? 
Why does the movie which has the most brilliant and 
flaming advertising posters draw the greatest crowd 
of young people? ‘To the classroom, the bulletin board 
and similar display devices stand in the same relation 
as the cover to the magazine or the advertising poster 
to the picture show. 
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The best social science rooms nowadays are those 
which reflect and show the type of work taught there 
in. They are differentiated from the other rooms in the 
school by such things as bulletin boards and similar 
devices to attract and create interest. Not only is in 
terest created by such equipment but actual teaching 
is made easier. How these tools may be used will be 
explained in other sections of this article. 


Wuart is a BuLLtetin Boarp? 


This may seem, on first thought, an unnecessary 
question. When the many types of devices which might 
be designated as bulletin boards are observed in use, 
the question may not seem so useless. The bulletin 
board is the principal, but not the only, type of de- 
vice for displaying various materials that are used in 
history classrooms. The other display devices will be 
considered later in this article. 

Probably the simplest and least expensive type of 
bulletin board is a sheet or half-sheet of wallboard 
which may be obtained under various trade names 
from lumber and builders’ supply dealers. The half 
sheet, as ordinarily sold, or as cut by the dealer, is 
approximately the size of the standard panel of black 
board. Painting or varnishing the board will improve 
the appearance by placing it in harmony with the 
other furnishings of the room. Framing the wallboard 
will curb the tendency to warp which will develop in 
use. Plain, the board should not cost more than a few 
dollars. With the addition of paint or varnish and a 
frame should not exceed three dollars. 

When this type of board is impossible, a piece of 
burlap fastened in a frame may give temporary satis 
faction. It instances because 
of its flimsiness and lack of thickness which make it 
difficult to fasten material to it. If wallboard or other 
firm backing could be used with it a very desirable 
board would result. 


the cost 


is not desirable in most 


The best bulletin boards are those which are pur 
chased from a dealer or manufacturer or which are 
made according to the plans ordinarily followed by 
commercial manufacturers. These boards ordinarily 
have a cork surface and are framed and backed in 
such a way as to provide for good service for a period 
of years. In some cases a multiple-leaf board mounted 
on a pedestal can be obtained but these are unsuited 
to many classrooms because of the space taken up and 
because of the price at which they sell. The ordinary 
wall bulletin board varies in size from one by two 
feet in area to the larger ones which will approximate 
the size of a panel of slate blackboard. Prices range 
from a few dollars to ten dollars or more for the 
largest sizes. These prices are in practically every in 
stance for boards with a cork or composition surface 
which will not show the holes made by tacks or other 
fasteners after the fasteners have been removed. Prac 
tically all school supply dealers list such bulletin 
boards in their catalogs. 

To supplement the bulletin board, some other dis 
play device is often helpful. The simplest of these 
is a taut wire or cord placed on the blackboard mould 
ing in such a way that pictures or clippings or other 



































































material may be fastened to or suspended from it by 
card holders or magazine hangers. 

A display rail or map rail which consists of a metal 
moulding with grooves to permit the insertion of mov 
able hangers or hooks is the best supplemental device 
in addition to the bulletin board. Almost any material 
that may be used in the classroom on the bulletin 
board may be attached to the rail. This rail, which is 
sold by manufacturers and dealers in maps and school 
supplies, is somewhat expensive. Since it is sold by 
the foot, however, a large or small quantity can be 
obtained. The minimum amount obtainable is usually 
determined by the length of strips in which it is made, 

Some thought should be given to the location of 
the bulletin board in the classroom. Well located, the 
effectiveness of the board may be greatly increased, 
but if it is poorly placed it may not have the oppor- 
tunity to prove its value. The ideal location is near, 
but not too near, the entrance to the room, If it is 
too near the main entrance or exit of the room passage 
in and out of the classroom may be hindered when 
students stop to observe the displays. If too far from 
the entrance, or so located that the pupils will not 
pass it in entering or leaving the room, some students 
may fail to take advantage of the material provided on 
the board. Such a location also means some confu- 
sion if pupils must go out of their way to see what is 
meant for them. When available, an alcove is an ideal 
place in which to put the bulletin board. Care must 
also be taken to place it in good light. Nearness to an 
artificial light is an important factor in the location. 
The size of the board will naturally be an important 
factor in deciding the location. It should be stressed, 
however, that since a large board is more desirable 
than a smaller one, the board’s size should not be cut 
because of a seeming lack of good locations. Almost 
any average classroom will provide space for a bulletin 
board if consideration is given to a suitable location. 


Wuat Suoutp pe Pur on a BuLitetin Boarp? 


No teacher need want for material for a bulletin 
board. Every metropolitan newspaper, many of the 
smaller newspapers, many magazines, countless pieces 
of literature issued by city, county, state, and national 
publicity bureaus and transportation lines, post cards, 
and many miscellaneous printed folders and booklets 
are potential bulletin board material, The problem is 
not in securing material but in making a careful selec 
tion of the best items for the particular class or sec 
tion which is to use the material. 

A few of the sources of such material are listed be 
low with brief comment on them: 

1. Local newspapers. In cities of less than 100,000 
population, news pictures and clippings suitable to the 
social science bulletin board may not be found in every 
issue. Filler material sent out by syndicates which is 
often used in such newspapers is sometimes of value 
if not too sensational and if plainly reproduced. Pic- 
tures of local historical interest or relating to local 
happenings are valuable material in these newspapers. 

2. Metropolitan newspapers, Nearly all such publi- 
cations have current news pictures, feature articles, 
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and other material bearing directly on certain phases 
of social science. Sunday rotogravure sections are espe- 
cially good. Magazine sections, when not too lurid, 
may be used. Features from editorial pages such as 
“Forty Years Ago” columns, cartoons, Washington let- 
ters, and similar items are good. Cartoons, when they 
relate to important phases of current public life are 
of value. The Sunday rotogravure sections of the New 
York Times are very complete and very good. This 
newspaper's magazine and book review sections also 
contain many illustrations and articles relating to 
characters, scenes, and events from various periods of 
history. The Chicago Tribune also has an excellent 
rotogravure section, one or two pages of which are 
in full color. Many famous paintings, appropriate to 
various holidays and anniversary occasions, are used. 
The Times is obtainable in any part of the United 
States while the Tribune is widely circulated in the 
Middle West. Newspapers, published in the state capi- 
tals or largest cities, which circulate throughout the 
state, usually print much connected with state and 
local history and government. 

3. Magazines of general and special interest. A 
series of paintings of historic events in United States 
history has been appearing on Literary Digest covers. 
Portraits of prominent persons are used on the covers 
of Time and the Pathfinder frequently. Current His- 
tory now includes a rotogravure section in each issue. 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans has a large-page 
rotogravure section in each issue, some of which is 
usable in social science. Mid-Week Pictorial, issued by 
the New York ‘Times Company, is made up entirely 
of news pictures. The Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association publishes posters which can be also 
obtained in reprint form at small cost. The National 
Geographic Magazine, Word’s Work, and similar pub- 
lications have usable material. The Cunarder and the 
Running Tide supplied to Cunard Travel Club mem- 
bers by the Cunard Steam Ship Company are of value 
as is also the Ocean Ferry published by the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company. 

4. Travel booklets. These are obtainable from many 
sources. Important railroad lines, steamship com- 
panies, chambers of commerce, governmental and semi- 
official publicity bureaus supply booklets, magazines, 
maps, post cards, and other usable material. Such 
magazines as the Literary Digest, National Geograph- 
ic Magazine, and World’s Work, and travel sections 
of Sunday editions of the more important newspapers 
contain advertisements of these agencies. In obtain- 
ing them the fact that they are for school use should 
be stated and a few cents in stamps for postage should 
be inclosed if they are to be sent by mail. Clark Uni- 
versity (Home Study Division), Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, collects this type of material and will furnish 
it to teachers for a moderate charge. 

5. Post cards. Souvenir post cards, obtainable in 
every city, will often provide very good illustrations 
of points of interest. Certain historic shrines such as 
Mount Vernon, the Revere House in Boston, and simi- 
lar places often have special sets of cards available. 
These cards are obtainable by mail from nearby deal- 
ers whose names and addresses can be learned from 


local chambers of commerce or from city directories. 

6. Posters. Many public and semi-public agencies 
such as the American Red Cross, community welfare 
organizations, state and local health boards, depart- 
ments of conservation, and similar offices issue posters 
which are of value. 

7. Bulletin-type magazines. In this group are such 
publications as the Geographic News Bulletin (Na- 
tional Geographic Society), Visualized Current Events 
(a large current events picture issued twice weekly 
during school year at New Haven, Connecticut), and 
others. 

The list above is suggestive but not exhaustive. New 
sources are constantly being discovered and made 
available. By careful reading of general and educa 
tional magazines contact may be maintained with these 
sources as they develop. 

Many newspaper illustrations are poorly reproduced 
so that they are not sufficiently clear for school use. 
Others have vaguely worded captions which would 
hinder their use as bulletin board material. ‘Timeliness 
and appropriateness are other limiting factors. 

Newspaper material is not necessarily restricted to 
current events. Anniversary occasions, the death of 
a prominent person, the dedication of a memorial, the 
celebration of a centennial of a city or town may bring 
to light material which will illustrate events of Ameri 
can History before the Civil War or other more dis 
tant periods. The return of a scientific expedition from 
Asia or Africa may bring forth pictures which illus- 
trate the very beginnings of history, at least, from 
the standpoint of geographic setting. When Ambassa 
dor Dawes spent his vacation in a visit to the caves 
of Spain which contained remains of a pre-historic 
people, many illustrated articles relating to pre-historic 
times appeared in newspapers. In preparation for the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1933, pictures of Chicago in 
the last decade of the last century frequently appear. 
The sesqui-centennial of the surrender of Burgoyne 
brought out much newspaper material on the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Because of the greater speed with which newspapers 
are written their material may not be as accurate as 
magazine material in every case. Nevertheless, many 
of the features and rotogravure illustrations are pre- 
pared far enough in advance that they are as suitable 
as any other material on this basis. 

Special days and anniversaries offer one of the best 
opportunities for the bulletin board. Appropriate pic 
tures, posters, and other decorations add to the atmos- 
phere of the room whether direct mention of the ocea- 
sion is made in the class or not. 

Care must be taken to differentiate the material 
placed on the bulletin board for use in various types of 
sections and for various ages and abilities of children 
that may have occasion to learn from the bulletin 
board. 


How Suovutp BuLietin Boarp MATERIAL BE 
CARED FOR? 


Too many teachers stop when they place a bulletin 
board in the classroom. As it is necessary that there be 
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a back-stage area in any theater to insure the success- 
ful presentation of the plays for the audience, so in 
any classroom which has a bulletin board, there must 
be a “back of the board” area or space to insure the 
proper use of this teaching tool. This “back of the 
board” area need not necessarily be hidden from the 
“audience” nor need its workings be secret. The im- 
portant thing is that there be some orderly, simple 
method of filing and preserving for instant use mate- 
rials that may be of value for display on the bulletin 
board or elsewhere in the room. Unless there is some 
system, the method of using the bulletin board may 
revert to the “country store” type of window display 
in which the contents of the window were changed 
only once or twice a year. As a result the merchandise 
became stale and no one cared to inspect the window. 
If the teacher permits the bulletin board to go for 
weeks or months without change, interest in it will 
lapse. Some teachers, probably because they very often 
lack filing devices, drop all such material as it comes 
to them in the deep drawer of their desks. When any 
particular item is wanted it is usually found only by 
going through the entire stack of papers. 

The simplest filing device consists of a quantity of 
large mailing envelopes and a few drawers of a desk 
in which to place them. Each envelope is marked on 
the outside to indicate the topic covered by its con 
tents. ‘The envelopes are then stacked, or filed verti- 
cally, in the drawer in alphabetical order by topics. 
Vertical filing is the best method if economy in space is 
necessary. The envelopes used should be as large as 
a sheet of letter paper (814 by 11 inches). They will 
cost a few cents each at stationery or office supply 
stores. 

When it can be obtained a filing case in letter or 
legal size, equipped with guides, folders, and file pock- 
ets, will be found the most satisfactory way of han- 
dling such material. Folders are arranged in alpha- 
betical order according to the topic covered by each. 
When folders become very full, file pockets, which are 
so made as to expand with the amount of material in 
them, will be found of value. Filing cases range in 
price according to the material and the elaborateness 
of construction. Guides and folders cost a few cents 
each while file pockets cost from three to five times 
as much as ordinary folders, depending on size and 
quality of material. 

When a fairly large quantity of material has ac- 
cumulated a card index will make the material more 
useful and will save time and trouble in knowing in- 
stantly the subjects on which pictures and clippings 
are at hand. The smallest index card (3 by 5 inches) 
is the best size of card for this purpose. Boxes for 
holding them may be made at home or by students 
or they may be purchased in stores at prices varying 
from a few cents for cheaply made boxes to those 
with hinged covers in wood or metal at several dollars 
each. Guides may be cut from stiff cardboard or they 
may be purchased in stores. The cards which will con- 
stitute the index can often be purchased in ten-cent 
stores or at printing establishments at prices as low 
as ten cents per hundred. These cards can ordinarily 
be obtained in several different colors, ruled or plain. 





The greatest problem confronting a teacher in start- 
ing such a file is that of subdivision. This will depend 
somewhat on the type of work to be taught by the 
teacher. It will also depend on the kind and quantity 
of material which has been or which can be obtained 
and the amount of space available. Nevertheless, no 
one can predict with certainty just what types of ma- 
terials in newspapers or magazines may be available 
within a given time. The convening of Congress will 
certainly bring material on this topic but such an event 
as a revolution in South America would be unpredict- 
able. Either of these events will result in much mate- 
rial that will relate to the more remote phases of his- 
tory as well as to current events. Holidays, centen- 
nials, anniversaries, and deaths of prominent persons 
will occur with such reasonable sureness that they 
will provite material of value to the teacher. 

For a junior high school class in American history 
the following list of topics might be used in assigning 
titles to the folders for the beginning of such a filing 
system as has been described: 

European Background of American History 

Columbus 

Exploration and Discovery 

New England Colonies 

Middle Colonies 

Southern Colonies 

Colonial Life and Customs 

French and Indian Wars 

Revolutionary War 

George Washington 

Confederation and Constitution 

Thomas Jefferson 

The Old Northwest 

The Trans-Mississippi West 

Western Life, 1803-1860 

Early American Literature and Education 

Inventors and Inventions, 1789-1860 

Slavery 

Andrew Jackson 

Abraham Lincoln 

Civil War 

U. S. Grant 

Reconstruction 

Recent United States History, 1876-1900 

Spanish-American War and Colonial Empire 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Recent United States History, 1900-1914 

World War 

Woodrow Wilson 

Recent United States History, 1900- 

American Literature and Education, 1860-1930 

Invention, 1860-1930 

Harding and Coolidge Era 

Herbert C. Hoover 
In addition to the topics listed there will be various 
clippings and pictures which cannot be classified under 
any of the above headings. The best way of handling 
such material is to group them together, alphabeti- 
cally, and place them in folders or envelopes which 
can be marked, ““A—Miscellaneous,” or ““A—People,”’ 
or “A—Places and Events.” 

It will be found that certain maps, posters, and 
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other material of odd size cannot be conveniently 
placed in envelopes or folders without damage. Such 
items can be placed in a special file or drawer and 
reference made to them in the regular folder which 
would otherwise contain them by a card or slip of 
paper which will show where they have been stored. 
Post cards can conveniently be placed in boxes which 
have originally contained envelopes of standard size. 
By placing all post cards from a certain city or lo- 
cality in a small envelope and filing the envelopes 
alphabetically in such a box they may be made usable 
on short notice. 

When it can be done, mounting of small pictures 
and clippings on cardboard or heavy paper will in- 
crease their usefulness by preventing crumbling and 
tearing of the paper, but it will also make necessary 
much more filing space because a mounted clipping or 
picture will take up more room in a vertical file. 

In making the card catalog or card index for the 
folders there should be at least one card for every 
folder. In the case of some topics which are repre- 
sented by folders, individual items in the folder should 
have a card in the index. Cross indexing will increase 
the usefulness of the index. 

Many teachers may find it difficult to know just when 
sufficient material has accumulated on a given topic 
to warrant the placing of all material on this subject 
in a separate folder. This depends, to a large extent, 
on the type of class and the work which is being done, 
and also on the available material. ‘To overcome this 
uncertainty, an arbitrary rule that a new folder shall 
be inserted whenever twenty-five or fifty pieces of ma- 
terial have accumulated, might be the solution. 

The question of duplicates is another problem which 
is hard to answer definitely. On first thought, the im- 
pulse might be to disregard all future pictures of 
Grover Cleveland after the first one has been filed. 
However, few pictures are alike in that they were 
taken at different times, taken so as to show a different 
facial expression, in varying surroundings, or the pic- 
ture may be in black and white, in rotogravure, or in 
full color. The quality of the reproduced picture may 
be poor or good. Hitherto unpublished pictures may 
appear. The original picture may be lost in transit to 
the classroom or it may be mutilated or soiled in han- 
dling. In many instances, therefore, duplicates are us 
able and advisable. In other cases, when filing space 
is limited and when the importance of the person or 
thing pictured is in doubt, it may be well to discard 
them. 

Without care, such a file and index as have been de- 
scribed are useless. Regular clipping of papers, filing 
of materials, sorting, and similar processes are neces 
sary. The life of ordinary newsprint is only a few 
years. Such items as are printed or reproduced on 
newsprint must be given special care if they are to be 
indefinitely preserved. If not, they should be removed 
from the file as they become worn so as to make room 
for fresh material. On the bulletin board, the use of 
sheets of isinglass (such as may be found in stock at 
automobile supply dealers) will protect valuable ma- 
terial without reducing the visibility greatly. A glass 
inclosed bulletin board, when it is possible, will prove 


very valuable in displaying and protecting material of 
great value. 


How Can tHe Bucvetin Boarp Be Usep 
IN TEACHING? 

The bulletin board may teach directly or indirectly, 
In direct teaching, the teacher will call the attention 
of students to the material, pointing out the connec- 
tions between the text and the pictures and clippings 
on display. This type of bulletin board lesson may 
take the greater part of a class period. Care must be 
used to see that the pupils see exactly what it is wished 
that they see. It may even be necessary to permit each 
child to have a few minutes during the hour in pri- 
vately observing the board. If this is not done the 
display must remain in place long enough to give every 
child time to see it in entering or leaving the room, 
In such use, the material on the board must be very 
carefully selected to the end that only the most im- 
portant and most valuable material is on view. 

As a creator of atmosphere and as an indirect teach- 
ing agent the bulletin board can work every day. In 
such use, mere mention of what is displayed thereon 
may be sufficient impetus to cause the students to ob- 
serve it. 

Students may often be able to bring to class mate- 
rials which will supplement that which the teacher 
has been able to obtain. Their judgment may be poor 
in some instances, but their ability to select good and 
appropriate material may often surprise the teacher. 

It is evident that bulletin board material must be 
differentiated according to the ages, interests, and in- 
telligence of the pupils who will make use of it. It is, 
however, more likely that the ability of children to 
understand and appreciate such material will be under- 
estimated rather than overestimated. 

Like any other teaching device the bulletin board 
will give back as much in usefulness and helpfulness 
as the teacher puts into it. If it is forgotten after it 
is once in the room it might as well be removed. If 
the teacher remembers that a good bulletin board is 
based on a “‘back of the bulletin board’ foundation of 
well-chosen material, satisfactorily filed, then it will 
repay its cost many times over. 


BiBpLioGRAPHICAL Notre 


In recent years, a great number of lists of pamphlet 
material and sources for such bulletin board mate- 
rial as is herein described has been published. Nearly 
all educational magazines more or less regularly pub 
lish such lists of sources, or mention individual agen- 
cies distributing them. 

One of the best of such lists, published in pamphlet 
form, is that entitled, “Material on Geography,’ pub- 
lished by the compiler, Mary Josephine Booth, Li- 
brarian, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston. The price of the 1927 edition is fifty cents. 

Clark University has issued A Bibliography of Re- 
cent Literature on the Teaching of Geography by 
Frederick K. Branom (1927) which is sold by the 
Home Study Division at twenty-five cents. A Bibli- 
ography of Geographical Literature for Elementary 
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Grades and Junior High School by Ella B. Knight is 
published by the same institution (1926) at the same 
price. Both of these bibliographies contain references 
to magazine articles and other materials of value. 

In 1929, the Service Bureau of State Teachers As- 
sociations, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, 
distributed through the state associations a small leaf 
let, One Hundred and One Helps for Teachers. 

The Literary Digest, in December and in June, each 
year, contains a series of travel articles describing 
the various sections of the country which are of in- 
terest to tourists at that time, and indicating the trans- 
portation agencies which serve them. These articles list 
many sources of booklets and maps which are of value 
to the social science teacher. The last issue containing 
such a list was published December 21, 1930. 

Library manuals published by the departments of 


education in the various states often give much in- 
formation regarding the care of bulletin board mate- 
rial. The Wilson Bulletin, published by the Wilson 
Company, publishers of the Readers’ Guide, is another 
valuable source for such information. Catalogs issued 
by the principal manufacturers of filing equipment list 
and price all necessary equipment for preserving bulle- 
tin board material in addition to giving helpful sugges- 
tions as to the best means of constructing such filing 
systems. 


* Pictures, published in inexpensive form, by various pub- 
lishers, supplement the post card as a source of material. 
Such series as the Perry pictures are illustrative of the 
smaller prints, while larger pictures on such topics as Roman 
life, ancient Greece, and related topics are available in 


larger sizes from publishers of maps and school supply 
houses. 


The Teaching of History in Swedish Ele- 
mentary Schools and Continuation Schools 


BY A. F. WENNER, PRINCIPAL OF THE COMMUNAL SCHOOL OF SOLNA 


Annotated Translation by Drs. Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University, and Ruth McMurry, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


THe OrGanization or ELEMENTARY EpvucaTIOoN 

General public education in Sweden is given in the 
elementary schools and in the continuation courses of 
these schools. Almost all Swedish children attend the 
elementary schools and these schools are, therefore, 
the foundation schools of the country. The private 
schools which formerly prepared children for higher 
education are not very numerous today, since they 
are very rarely supported by the state. 

There are two sorts of continuation courses; one 
lasts two years, followed by various practical schools, 
the other may take from one to four years. 

The elementary school in Sweden usually has six 
years of work, except for several thickly inhabited 
regions where it has seven. In the latter case, addi- 
tions to the course of study are infrequent or insig- 





Editor’s Note.—This is the twelfth installment of the re- 
ports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed by 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The Com- 
mission is composed of the following: Professor Gustave 
Glotz (France), Chairman; Dr. Otto Brandt (Germany), 
Secretary and Reporter; Don Rafael Altamira (Spain), Pro- 
fessor Edv. Bull (Norway), Senator C. Calisse (Italy), Dr. 
W. Carlgren (Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso (Brazil), Pro- 
fessor A. Domanovsky (Hungary), His Excellency Augustin 
Edwards (Chile), Professor M. Handelsman (Poland), Pro- 
fessor Frans van Kalken (Belgium), Professor A. C. Krey 
(United States of America), Professor C. Marinescu (Ru- 
mania), Dr. H. Nabholz (Swtizerland), Mme. Marie Niel- 
son (Denmark), Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U.S.S.R.), Dr. J. Susta 
(Czechoslovakia), Professor Tenhaeff (Netherlands). 

The reports will appear in full in the Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Committee of Historical Sciences, subscriptions 
to which (at $1.00 for three numbers, or 40 cents a number) 
may be placed with Faxon and Co., 83 Francis Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


nificant. An eighth class is sometimes added, as, for 
example, at Stockholm. 


Tue Ars or THE TEACHING oF History 


Instruction in history proper begins in the fifth 
year of the Swedish schools which have the complete 
number of classes. But in the third year, or in the 
incomplete schools in the fourth year, there is a great 
deal of preparatory instruction, given during excur- 
sions and also in reading fairy tales and history 
stories. 

In the program of instruction for elementary schools 
promulgated by the king on October 31, 1919, the 
aims of the teaching of history were defined as follows: 
“The purpose of the teaching of history is to give 
the children an outline of the history of our people, 
suited to their age and their development, in par- 
ticular giving them information about famous per- 
sons, characteristic events, and facts of importance 
which have contributed to the development of culture, 
or which are of value in understanding the life and 
social conditions of our time; and thus to create in 
the hearts of the children true love of country and 
a desirable social spirit.” 

In the teaching plan, the outline of courses is fol- 
lowed by “Instructions,” that is to say, indications of 
the lines which must be followed in order to attain 
these aims. In these “Instructions” this statement is 
made: “The teaching of history should be planned 
and carried out in such a way that the progressive 
development of peaceful culture and of the social order 
through the centuries appears as the most important 
tendency. Since the real purpose of history is to give 
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a true description of the past, accounts and descrip- 
tions which touch on military events cannot be omitted. 
It should be pointed out, however, that, as culture 
advances, aversion to war as the cause of misfortune 
and destruction has always increased. Attention 
should be drawn to the sufferings which war has al 
ways brought about, and emphasize should be laid 
upon the difference between wars waged to defend 
the independence and the rights of a nation, and those 
caused by desire for conquest or similar motives. 

“The teacher should combat the beginnings of 
hatred or of unfriendliness toward other peoples, and 
should remind the pupils that peace and good feeling 
among nations are necessary conditions for the com 
mon progress of humanity. The children should learn 
that there are heroes in times of peace, that the cour 
age and unselfishness shown by these men aids the 
progress of the nation, and that these heroes of peace 
ful work also deserve gratitude and admiration.” 

No one can mistake the general tendencies of these 
statements. Swedish pupils are to be trained to feel 
strongly the importance of peace and good will among 
nations, and to reverence peaceful exploits. These 
tendencies appear clearly in the descriptions of the 
conflicts with our neighbors which dragged on for 
centuries. In these descriptions, offensive wars are 
called offensive, no matter what country was to blame, 
while heroic struggles for the defense of a country 
are given due consideration, whether at Stockholm 
in 1471 and 1518, at Copenhagen in 1659, at Oslo in 
1716, or at Oravais in 1808. When we have to speak 
of wars caused by idealistic motives, as, for example, 
the participation of Sweden in the Thirty Years’ War, 
we dwell not only upon the glorious appearances, the 
victories, and the renown of the Protestants. We also 
give the bitter memories of that glorious time. A 
selection from the diary of a great Swedish lady, 
Agneta Horn, is given, in which she, a granddaughter 
of Axel Oxensteirna, complains bitterly of her misery 
when her mother died from plague in the encampment 
at the same time that her little brother perished from 
mistreatment. Thus the pupil is given an opportunity 
to follow the activity of his ancestors in good and bad 
fortune, to learn the causes of their joys and sorrows, 
and to see when they were right and when they were 
wrong. In this way, Swedish children are brought up 
with true patriotic spirit and are saved, as far as 
possible, from any apotheosis of their own country. 
The teaching of history becomes ethical in the best 
sense of the word, provided that the teacher knows 
how to make history itself speak without pointing 
out the moral on all occasions. 

However, in a country like Sweden, where local 
liberty is very ancient, instruction in history in the 
elementary school has another important purpose in 
trying to orient the young citizen in modern social 
machinery, and to give him a desirable civic spirit. 
In all history courses in Sweden, civic education, the 
knowledge of civic duties and rights, has an im 
portant place, and the subject of history is called in 
almost all classes “history with civic instruction.” 

In the continuation courses, history proper is not 


taught, for study of civic rights and duties has en- 
tirely supplanted it. The courses may be arranged 
in one of the following ways: 

1. Different kinds of society.—The household, the 
family, the township, the state, considered in their 
origins and historical evolution. The influence of citi- 
zens on the organization of society. Different opinions, 

2. The township.—Authorities who have the power 
to pass resolutions, and to use public funds. Rights 
of participation in election. Understanding of prac 
tice in parliamentary usages. Executive authorities, 
their jurisdiction and activity, illustrated by examples 
from the native township. Economic conditions, 
municipal taxes, declarations of income (which is the 
basis for taxation in Sweden). 

3. The state——The fundamental laws of Sweden. 
Representation in the Diet. Right of participating in 
election of deputies. The King and the government, 
the Ministers. Revenue and expenditure of the state. 
Direct taxation. The police. The laws of Sweden. The 
right of assemblage. Free speech and the responsibility 
of free speech. 

Moreover, in these courses there is usually a dis- 
cussion of certain social customs and conditions, such 
as the labor question, labor unions, employers’ asso- 
ciations, contracts, codperation, legislation for the pro- 
tection of workers, public employment agencies, acci 
dent insurance, mutual assistance funds for sickness, 
the movement for securing a piece of land for each 
person, the movement for general temperance, efforts 
to educate the people, etc. 

In these continuation courses, and in other supple 
mentary work, there are no instructions on the con 
tent of history courses more precise than these, and 
such courses, therefore, become very dependent on 
the interest which local authorities may have in such 
matters. These courses may also include narratives 
and descriptions taken from the history of other coun 
tries. 


Tue Orver ann Mernop or INstructrion 

In the “Instructions” quoted above, we find: “Dif 
ferent periods should be arranged in chronological 
fashion as far as possible. If it is necessary to make 
an exception to this rule, the information necessary for 
a clear conception of the chronological order must 
always be given.” 

It goes without saying that this is the most natural 
way of developing a course. But in proceeding in this 
manner, there is the danger that both the teacher and 
the textbook will furnish prepared material, so that 
the pupil will never have the feeling of discovering 
historical truths through his own efforts. The whole 
body of historical material may seem to the pupil 
to lack any connection with his own surroundings. 
The Committee on Public Education in Sweden paid 
a great deal of attention to this chronological arrange- 
ment, and said in its report of 1912 that “for too long 
a time instruction had been too dogmatic, but that in 
one subject after another teachers were beginning to 
use the method of getting the pupils to find out by 
their own research, as far as possible, the proper way 
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to learn, commencing with the study of concrete ob- 
jects in their own environment.” ‘The Committee con 
cluded: “It is necessary that instruction in history 
take, as its point of departure and foundation, the 
study of the environment from the historical point 
of view, and that the pupil learn the conditions under 
which his province was populated, its sources of food 
supply, and the simplest manifestations of its economic 
life. 

“The pupils should enter into direct contact with 
the life of men of former times, through study of the 
results of their activities which have come down to us 
from the past. After this study of the immediate en 
vironment, proceedings generally from the present to 
the past, the teaching of history proper should begin 
and continue in chronological order from pre-historic 
times to the present.” 

These ideas have been expressed in a prudent way 
in the “Instructions.’’ As far as possible, teaching of 
history should begin with consideration of relics and 
memories of ancient times, such as old roads and old 
bridges, fields which have been cultivated from time 
immemorial, monuments, old houses, old customs, old 
stories, etc. When there is an opportunity, the chil 


ren should be reminded of the importance of pro- 
tecting all the relics of ancient culture.” 

In practice, these ideas will probably have to strug- 
gle vainly against the old routine in which one page 
after another of the text is memorized and recited. 
But there are many Swedish schools in which modern 
methods are used in teaching history such as: detailed 
studies, visits to museums and collections which are 
related to history, oral re-statements of the matter 
studied, and written compositions by the student. 

Finally, a few words on public opinion in connection 
with history! In a period such as ours, when interest 
in the practical, the useful, the technical is so pre 
dominant, a subject such as history, which is purely 
humanistic, has little favor with the public. We may 
observe this with sorrow, in seeing how the subject of 
history has always been slighted in the curricula of 
Swedish elementary schools. It has had to give up its 
place to so-called more practical subjects, so that this 
important subject now has the last rank. This de 
velopment will be deplored by all who still agree with 
the thought which the German philosopher-pedagogue, 
Herbart, expressed in these words: “History should 
be the teacher of mankind.” 


The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 


An Appreciation 


BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. 


During the decade just passed two scholarly enter 
prises of magnificent proportions and far-reaching 
consequences launched in the United States, 
namely the Dictionary of American Biography and the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, The enormous 
importance of the former has already been set forth in 
the pages of this journal.’ The Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences® is no less epochal, for it represents 


were 


the first comprehensive synthesis of the social sciences 
ever attempted in any language. Prior to the World 
War the social sciences were for the most part in wa- 
ter-tight compartments; each had what it regarded as 
its own particular field and its own separate discipline. 
But the war itself and the years immediately following 
it lent support to those who had long visioned human 
society not in terms of divorced parts but as a syn 
thetic whole. 

Among those who even before the war had felt the 
need for a more comprehensive synthesis of the social 
sciences were Professors FE. R. A. Seligman, W. F. 
Ogburn, Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser and Dr. How 
ard B. Woolston. Largely through their efforts a joint 
committee consisting of representatives from seven 
of the learned societies was named in 1924 to consider 
the feasibility of preparing such a synthesis. After 
much deliberation it enthusiastically approved the 
project, the task of working out the details being en 
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trusted to an executive committee. Thus the idea of 
the Encyclopaedia was born. Dr. Seligman, Professor 
of Economics in Columbia University, was appointed 
editor-in-chief and during the greater part of the year 
1926 devoted nearly all of his time to collecting the 
necessary funds and elaborating the plan. In May, 
1927, the number of constituent societies represented 
on the Joint Committee was increased from seven to 
ten. The sponsors for the Encyclopaedia are, there 
fore, the: 

American Anthropological Association 

American Association of Social Workers 

American Feconomic Association 

American Historical Association 

American Political Science Association 

American Psychological Association 

American Sociological Society 

American Statistical Association 

Association of American Law Schools 

National Education Association. 


Following the May, 1927, meeting of the Joint Com 
mittee the enterprise moved forward rapidly. Dr. 
Alvin Johnson was prevailed upon to become associate 
editor, and Dr. Max Lerner to be managing editor. 
Seven assistant editors well trained in the various 
sciences were chosen to take charge of the different 
fields of work. During the summer Dr. Seligman went 
abroad, visited virtually all the important universities 
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and conferred with the most distinguished scholars of 
Europe. Enthusiasm for the proposed Encyclopaedia 
was manifested on all sides and virtually every one 
consulted was eager to lend his hearty coéperation to 
what was recognized as not only a gigantic project but 
one that would be of vast importance to the progress 
of social science throughout the world. In the autumn 
of 1927 a board of advisory editors was chosen by 
the editor-in-chief—seventeen of these being Ameri- 
cans and eleven foreigners. In addition the editorial 
staff has deemed it advisable to refer all manner of 
queries to hundreds of scholars. These specialists have 
been designated as Editorial Consultants and their 
names are listed in the volumes with which they have 
assisted. 

In scope the Encyclopaedia is all-inclusive. In his 
essay “What Are the Social Sciences?” which prefaces 
the 347 page introduction dealing with “The Devel- 
opment of Social Thought and Institutions,” Professor 
Seligman says that the social sciences are those “men- 
tal or cultural sciences which deal with the activities 
of the individual as a member of a group.” The group 
activities fall into three classes: “the purely social 
sciences, the semi-socia] sciences and the sciences with 
social implications.” Into the first of these classes fall 
politics, economics, history and jurisprudence all dat- 
ing “back to the beginnings of scientific endeavor” in 
Greece and Rome and even earlier. To these are added 
“disciplines” of more recent origin ‘“‘a result of the 
modern curiosity as to social relations,” namely, an- 
thropology, penology, sociology, and a wide range of 
activities such as schools, hospitals, nurseries, housing 
and known as social work. 

Side by side with the purely social sciences are the 
semi-social sciences. These fall into two categories: 
“Some,” Professor Seligman holds, “however diverse 
their present-day importance, are social in origin and 
still retain in part a social content; others, although 
independent in origin, have acquired in part a social 
content.” In the first of these categories belong ethics 
“in a sense the most sublime of all sciences,” and edu- 
cation “which to some extent at least” is social in 
origin. The second category includes philosophy and 
psychology. The third class of sciences “some of them 
natural, others cultural, which have well defined and 
increasingly recognized social implications’ contains 
biology, geography, medicine, linguistics and art. 

Obviously such an extensive domain forbids exhaus- 
tive treatment. But exhaustive treatment is not the 
purpose of the Encyclopaedia. Its real object is not so 
much to exhaust any particular subject as to bring 
out in the respective topics the relation of each science 
to all the other relative disciplines. A subject such as 
anthropology for example, is included because it 
throws light on early political, economic and legal con- 
ditions. In the semi-social sciences and those sciences 
with social implications those topics which have a dis- 
tinctly social aspect have been emphasized. Subject 
partitions are not to be found. The material appears 
alphabetically but the arrangement is so flexible as to 
contain not only short articles of a few lines or para- 
graphs but also longer articles of ten or twenty thou- 


sand words which permit of thoroughgoing and orig 
inal contributions. A carefully worked out system 
of cross references and bibliographical statements en- 
ables the student with a special interest to cover thor- 
oughly any part of the field. Biographies of deceased 
persons whose work has been significant in the social 
sciences as conceived by Professor Seligman, are also 
included but are often too brief to be more than guide- 
posts to fuller accounts. 

To date [January 24, 1932] the first six of the 
projected fifteen volumes have appeared. Each volume 
is eleven inches high and eight inches wide and bound 
in durable dark red cloth with gold titles. The material 
is printed on paper of excellent quality in double-col- 
umn page style of easily read type. Each volume also 
contains alphabetical lists of contributors and a table 
of contents. 

While each volume of this monumental undertaking 
is likely to prove well-nigh indispensable as a refer- 
ence work to every person interested in the social sci- 
ences, Volume I has especial value for the historian. 
In addition to the Editor-in-Chief’s definition of the 
social sciences, Introduction I—‘“The Development of 
Social Thought and _ Institutions’—contains eleven 
lengthy articles or essays which together constitute 
what may be called the Kulturgeschichte or social sci- 
ence history of western civilization. Beginning with 
Professor Westermann’s survey of Greek culture and 
thought these essays are models of historical acumen 
and craftsmanship. In fact it is no exaggeration to say 
that perhaps nowhere else can one find a more pene- 
trating and illuminating account of the development 
of western thought about social matters from ancient 
times to the present than in this introduction. A sec- 
ond introduction traces the social sciences as disci- 
plines in practically all of the nations of Europe out- 
side the Balkans and in Latin America, Japan and the 
United States. One wonders why the British common- 
wealth of nations, and India and China were omitted. 
With one or two exceptions all the essays in this sec- 
ond introduction were prepared by foreign scholars; 
each, moreover, summarizes the status of the social 
sciences in the country or group of countries surveyed. 

In all this introductory material history is used as 
a vehicle. Indeed in the final essay in the first intro- 
duction (pp. 222-226) the editors clearly state what 
they believe to be the value of history in the general 
scheme of things. In the first place they stress the 
“new” history. 


To say that the program of the new history called for 
an extension of the boundaries that hedged history about 
is too mild; it was rather a removal of all boundaries. The 
agitators for a new history refused . .. to admit that any- 
thing human was alien to them. Starting with the postulate 
that history was everything that could be known or found 
about the past, they were by a relentless logic forced into 
an unenviable position of omniscience and omnicompetence. 
Refusing to admit that historiography took its point of de- 
parture from written records, they had to insist that it took 
all time for its sphere and so were compelled to become 
amateur archaeologists, anthropologists, cosmologists. Once 
they denied that political history was the peculiar field of 
the historian they could find no stopping point until they 
had added every other sphere of social activity. . . . They 
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evolved thus a program which called upon the historian 
to encompass the whole of life, to portray the moving 
stream of cultural development. . A summary review of 
the interpretative leads which history borrowed from the 
social sciences would show that social biologists through 
the Darwinian hypothesis introduced the concept of evolu- 
tion, and the race theorists the rather risky interpreta- 
tion of national development in terms of racial endow- 
ment; that the anthropologists and archaeologists radi- 
cally changed his perspective in time and space; that the 
geographers gave him an environmentalist interpretation 
running in terms of the inexorable elements which consti- 
tute the physical landscape; that the psychologists ef- 
fected his conception of the inner springs of motive and emo- 
tion underlying the actions of the “men who make history”; 
that the collectivist psychologists drew his attention to the 
fundamental réle of the masses and the common man in 
history; that the economists pointed out the dominance of 
the maintenance problem in community life; that the politi- 
cal scientists showed the realities behind governmental struc- 
tures and the propulsive force of such political aspirations 
as those for nationalism and later for internationalism; 
that the sociologists worked out a set of conceptions of the 
realities of group life which enabled the historian to separate 
the formerly undifferentiated “nation” or “public” into its 
various racial, economic and interest groups and to trace 
the entrance and réle of each in the life of the community 

. . Although there are other social studies which perform 
a synthesizing function they do so rather for the social 
scientist than for the layman. History has always been a 
common carrier, the accredited vehicle for transmitting to 


the lay reader as much of the philosophy of society as his- 
torical scholarship is able to absorb. 


For those who accept the broader conception of his- 
tory the thousands of biographies and descriptive ar- 
ticles which constitute the warp and woof of this un- 
paralleled work are invaluable. Naturally the articles 
despite careful editing are not all of equal quality 
but judged on the basis of these six volumes nothing 
in the art of encyclopaedia making approaches this 
work. As a repository of facts concerning the social 
sciences and as a scholarly synopsis of the progress 
that has been made in the various fields of social sci- 
ence in the broadest sense of the term, it is by all 
odds one of the most valuable reference tools that has 
ever appeared. Not only should it be at the disposi- 
tion of professional and business men but every teacher 
of the social sciences should have access to it. Above 
all it should be a part of the equipment of every high 
school and college library. 


*See Volume XXI (May, 1930) pp. 211-212. 

2 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1930, Vol. 1, XX VII, 646 pp; Vol. 
II, XXVI, 696 pp.; Vol. III, XXI, 681 pp.; Vol. IV, 
XXVII, 710 pp.; Vol. V, XXIII, 689 pp.; Vol. VI, XXV, 
713 pp.; each volume $7.50. 


Bibliographies for Teachers of 
the Social Studies 


V. Government 


BY EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY, HEAD OF SOCIAL STUDIES, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, AND ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


This is the fifth of a series of bibliographies for 
teachers of the social studies. The preceding ones dealt 
with ancient, medieval, modern, and American his- 
tory, and the succeeding ones will deal with economics 
and sociology. ‘The compiler is attempting in the first 
place to make a list of authors who have made useful 
or fundamental contributions in each field. Sugges- 
tions for using these lists were given in the first in- 
stallment (Historical Outlook, Nov., 1931). In the 
second place the compiler is attempting to select and 
comment upon important books which will furnish the 
teacher a background of material, much of which can 
be utilized in teaching. 

The complexity of teaching the social studies is well 
illustrated in the field of political science. In that 
field the teacher is likely to be called upon to teach 
civics, community civics, commercial civics, vocational 
civics, economic civics, governmental civics, state civ- 
ics, citizenship, patriotism, government, and problems 
of democracy. It is true that the variety of names 
would suggest a greater complexity in content than 
actually exists, but the course titles do indicate view- 
points whose proper treatment requires a variety, of 
organization and a frequent shift of emphasis. 


The variety of course titles in political science is an 
indication of a fundamental confusion. One would sup- 
pose from reading some courses of study that objec- 
tives had been definitely and scientifically ascertained, 
that materials had been selected in accordance with 
these objectives, that the materials had been graded 
definitively, and that the proposed organization rested 
upon these orderly steps. The critically-minded teacher 
soon becomes aware that no such procedure has been 
followed or even formulated. He realizes that objec- 
tives have not and perhaps cannot be objectively as- 
certained, that, since there are no accepted objectives, 
there is no clearly established principle for the selec- 
tion of material, that the materials which have been 
selected are graded according to the subjective notions 
of those who write textbooks and courses of study, 
and that the organization of materials which rests 
upon these unstable bases is of necessity tentative 
and often unsatisfactory. Thus the pseudo-scientific 
objectivity with which some courses are decorated 
tends temporarily to mislead the unsuspecting teacher 
and tends permanently to becloud the fact that the 
issues involved are as much philosophical in their na- 
ture as they are objective. When the unsuspecting 
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teacher first becomes suspicious of the scientific bases 
of his courses, he finds solace in sarcastic observa- 
tions and general denunciations. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the reor- 
ganization of courses in political science, but one pos- 
sible escape for the alert teacher is indicated. He can 
find solace in contemplating the fundamental issues 
and in building theoretical courses. By wide reading 
he can acquire such an understanding of the whole 
field as to be able readily to select and organize ma 
terial to fit specific requirements. This comprehensive 
grasp will also save him from a one-sided treatment 
and will thus tend to serve as a corrective to narrowly 
conceived courses in government. 

Such a reading program will contain a variety of 
books. Since the fundamental purpose is to furnish the 
basic information and principles which will counteract 
ephemeral viewpoints and emphasis, the program will 
necessarily contain several books on theory and con- 
stitutional principles. In addition to those topics the 
following bibliography contains books on the various 
fields, municipal, state, national, and international gov- 
ernment. 

The teacher will want to supplement all the books 
with current material, for no one realizes more keenly 
than he the necessity of connecting the past and the 
present, the theory and the practice. Each becomes 
clearer and takes on added significance when con- 
sidered in connection with the other. Scarcely a news- 
paper or magazine has appeared within the last few 
years that did not contain some item or article that 
raised questions of a political nature. In this connec- 
tion it is perhaps appropriate to call the attention of 
teachers to the United States Daily of Washington, 
D.C. This newspaper reports with commendable full 
ness the activities of not only Congress and the Presi- 
dent, but of all the departments, bureaus, commissions, 
and boards. 


V. Government 


A. Authorities 
Aristotle, Anson, Austin, Bagehot, Barker, 

Beard, Bentham, Bluntschli, Bosanquet, Bodin, 

Bryce, Burke, Calhoun, G. D. H. Cole, Dicey, 

Duguit, Dunning, Engels, Fustel de Coulanges, 

Gierke, T. H. Green, Grotius, Hamilton, 

Hobbes, Kant, Keith, Laski, Lieber, Lippmann, 

Lowell, Machiavelli, Maine, Marx, Merriam, 

J. S. Mill, Milton, Montesqueu, Paine, Plato, 

Pollock, Rousseau, Sidgwick, Spencer, G. 

Wallas, Willoughby, Woodrow Wilson. 

B. Bibliography. 

1. Pollock, Frederick. An introduction to the His 
tory of the Science of Politics. London, 1890. Re 
vised, New York. Macmillan, 1923. 

2. Gettell, Raymond G. History of Political Thought. 
New York, Century, 1924. 

In a brief book Pollock has sketched and evalu 
ated the outstanding contributions of the Greeks 
and of modern writers. According to his view there 
was very little development in political theory 


6. 


~I 
. 


10. 


during the Roman period and in the Middle Ages, 
He scorns the political contribution of the Romans 
and hurls a vigorous shaft at Cicero’s political 
philosophy. An integration of theory and practice. 
An important book which contains far more than 
its size would indicate. Gettell surveys the contri- 
butions of a host of political scientists. Somewhat 
encyclopedic in form but a valuable book for sum 
maries. 


. Garner, James W. Political Science and Govern 


ment. New York, American, 1928. 

A comprehensive examination of political 
theories and principles. Clear definitions and 
abundant examples of applied political science. 
Gettell, Raymond G., ed. Readings in Political 
Science. Boston, Ginn, 1911. 

A comprehensive book of readings, containing 
selections from the great writers on political sci- 
ence. So arranged 
survey. 

Laski, Harold J. Politics. Philadelphia, Lippin 
cott, 1931. 

A brief little book in which the author attempts 
to popularize the subject which is treated more 
fully in his Grammar of Politics. It is neverthe- 
less a reliable, readable, and convenient summary 
of many aspects of political science. 
Ray, P. O. An Introduction to Political Parties 
and Practical Politics. New York, Scribner's, 
1924, 

An informative and critical survey of actual 
parties and realistic politics. 

Merriam, Charles E.. History of American Politi 
cal Theories. New York, Macmillan, 1903. 

American Political Ideas. New 
Macmillan, 1903. 

Together these volumes constitute a history of 
American political theory. Objective, detached 
analyses of various theories and movements. The 
author is here, because of the nature of his sub 
jects, unable to reveal his own realistic concep- 
tion and independent viewpoint. The interested 
teacher may want to read his Chicago (Macmillan, 
1929) in which a participant in the government 
of that city reveals some rather discouraging facts. 
Wright, Benjamin F., ed. A Source Book of 
American Political Theory. New York, Macmil 
lan, 1929. 

A convenient collection of significant American 
contributions to political theory from John Cot 
ton to Herbert Hoover. Selections from Otis, 
Adams, John Dickinson, James Wilson, Paine, 
Jefferson, Hamiiton, John Taylor, Calhoun, Web 
ster, La Follette, Justice Holmes, and many oth 
ers are included. Particularly useful because the 
editor has included significant contributions which 
are not readily accessible even though they are 
frequently discussed. 

Lippman, Walter. Public Opinion. New York, 
Harcourt, 1922. 
A realistic and philosophic study of how public 
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13. 


16. 


opinion is formed and an indication of the prob 
lems which arise from such conditions. A chal- 
lenge to those who complacently accept the demo- 
cratic theory. Lippman’s ideas are carried further 
in his later book entitled The Phantom Public. 
Haines, C. G., and Haines, B. M. Principles and 
Problems of Government. New York, Harpers, 
1921. 

Every teacher of government will profit by read- 
ing Chapter IIT of this book. It discusses the in- 
terrelations of the social studies and describes the 
methods of studying government. Chapter IV of 
Part III, devoted to a contrast of parliamentary 
and presidential government, is both informative 
and suggestive. The problem approach is carried 
out successfully. Comprehensive and well bal 
anced. A book that deserves the careful attention 
of high school teachers. One of the authors has 
contributed to the literature on the teaching of po 
litical science and is conscious of the problems 
which face the teacher. 

Anderson, William. American City Government. 
New York, Holt, 1925. 

Munro, W. B. Government of American Cities. 
New York, Macmillan, 1917. 

Municipal government was long regarded as 
America’s peculiar political weakness. Various re 
forms in organization and practice removed this 
stigma to some degree. The financial predicament 
of many cities tends to raise the problem anew. 
These books are designed as college texts which 
afford the reader a comprehensive survey of or 
ganization and, to some extent, the administration 
of our cities. Anderson’s volume is detailed and 
authoritative. Particularly useful for reference. 
Munro's is written with his usual clarity and 
charm of style. 

Bates, F. G., and Field, O. P. State Government. 
New York, Harpers, 1928. 

Mathews, J. M. American State Government. New 
York, Century, 1924. 

Designed as college texts, these books neverthe- 
less offer the most convenient treatments of state 
government. Both are descriptive and to a lesser 
degree analytical. 

Warren, Charles. Making of the Constitution. Bos- 
ton, Little, 1928 

A detailed account of how the constitution was 
made. Useful for history teachers as well as 
teachers of government. 

Cushman, Robert E., ed. Leading Constitutional 
Decisions. New York, Crofts, 1925. 

In the absence of a satisfactory constitutional 
history of the United States, this collection of 
cases is unusually important. It enables the care 
ful reader to construct his own history. Forty- 
three cases are included and the editor has pref 
aced each with an explanation of the background, 
significance, and interrelations with other cases. 
The decisions are conveniently arranged and indi 
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19. 


20. 


»: 


24. 


cate the trends of interpretation from 1803 to 
1923. 

Beard, Charles A. American Government and Poli- 
tics. New York, Macmillan, 1910. Fifth ed. 1928. 
Ogg, Frederic A., and Ray, P. O. Introduction to 
the Study of American Government. New York. 
Century, 1922. Third ed. 1929. 

Widely used texts. Beard gives an historical 
survey and accounts of both national and state 
government. Considerable attention to proposed 
reforms. Ogg and Ray discuss political theory and 
give ample descriptions of national, state, and 
local government. 

McBain, Howard Lee. The Living Constitution. 
New York, Macmillan. 

A brief account of the way in which the consti 
tution is being interpreted to reflect our changing 
needs. Examines and criticizes popular misconcep- 
tions of constitutional problems. 

Lawrence, David. The Other Side of Government. 
New York, Scribners, 1929. 

In political science, as in all formal studies, 
there is a danger of separating the theoretical 
structure from actuality. Lawrence forces us to 
make the connection. Vivid descriptions of how the 
work of government is actually carried on. 
Hershey, Amos S. Essentials of International 
Public Law and Organization. New York, 1912. 
Revised 1927. 

The teacher in recent years is keenly aware of 
the growing importance of world affairs—interna- 
tional law and politics. Only the most recent 
books and articles will enable one to keep up, 
but such a book as Hershey has written will fur- 
nish background and setting for recent develop 
ments. Contains an historical survey of the growth 
of international law. Informative and authorita- 
tive. 
Munro, W. B. Governments of Europe. New York, 
Maemillan, 1925. 

Perhaps the most recent, reliable treatment of 
the subject. Excellent style. Particularly useful 
for learning of recent developments and trends. 
Muir, Ramsay. How Britain is Governed. New 
York, Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1930. 

A critical evaluation of British government. Di- 
vided into two main parts, the government and its 
control by the people. Incidentally the author 
gives much information but only for the purpose 
of critical evaluation. Vigorous and stimulating. 
The worshiper of British political efficiency is in 
for a sad experience if he reads this book. The 
American shibboleth about the necessity of party 
systems is also put on the defensive. 
Magruder, Frank A. National Governments and 
International Relations. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
1929. 

A useful survey of the government of our pos 
sessions and of practically all the important coun- 
tries of the world. The scope of the book limits 
decidedly the space devoted to each country, but 
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it remains, nevertheless, a highly useful book. 
Contains the text of the League of Nations and 
much information on recent world affairs. 

26. McBain, H. L., and Rogers, Lindsay. The New 
Constitutions of Europe. New York, Doubleday, 


1922.—A source book which is indispensable for a 
thorough study of post-war Europe, contains an 
introduction and English translations of thirteen 
new constitutions. 


Civics and Spring Fever 


BY GLENN W. MOON, HIGH SCHOOL, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


If love of money is the root of all evil, it is equally 
true that interest is the root of all learning. Every 
teacher knows this. To speak tritely once more, the 
biggest problem the teacher faces is to stimulate that 
interest. Again, this problem is relatively easy in the 
early part of the year when the pupil and the teacher 
are fresh and the subject is new. But what of the time 
when school has become just an interval to be suffered 
through before the glorious days of vacation will once 
more arrive. This is the time when even the most re 
sourceful teacher finds himself at a loss in his efforts 
to make his subject compete successfully with bright 
sunshine and its concomitant, “Spring Fever.” It was 
to overcome the tendency of the pupils to lose their 
interest in school during the fews weeks before “‘free 
dom” that the project to be described was attempted. 
It was successful beyond all expectations and the 
writer wishes to pass on his experience in the hope 
that some other member of the profession may profit 
thereby. 

The class which carried out this project was one in 
ninth grade Community Civics. The following brief 
outline will show the work covered. 


Prostems CONNECTED witrH EARNING a LiviNG ror Yoursetr 
I, Why men work 


II. How men work 
A. In the hunting and fishing age 
B. In the pastoral age 
C. In the agricultural age 
D. In the industrial age 
1. The domestic system 
2. The factory system with division of labor 
Ill. What man uses to produce what he wants 
A. Land 
1. Meaning 
2. How we waste our land 
3. How we are trying to save our land 
B. Labor 
1. Meaning 
2. Kinds of labor 
3. Unemployment 
C. Capital 
IV. Problems of the worker 
A. Causes of quarrels between the worker and his 
employer 
B. How the worker organizes to protect himself 
C. How to get a job and keep it 


PROCEDURE 


When the class was ready to take up the work out 
lined above, I said to them, ‘How many of you are 
now earning all of the money you spend for movies, 


candy and shoes and the money it takes to buy your 
food and provide a place for you to sleep and eat?” 
The answer, of course, was obvious to them. None of 
them were. My next statement was, “How many of 
you expect to always depend upon some one else to 
provide you with the things you need and would like 
to have?” Again the answer was obvious. Most of the 
pupils, although they were only in the ninth grade, 
were soon to be forced to go to work for they were not 
preparing for college and they came from homes of 
low economic standing. Continuing, I said, “I wonder 
then if it would not be a good idea for us to take up 
some of the problems which every one has to face 
when he starts to earn his own money and support 
himself. It is not an easy thing to support oneself and 
there are some people who don’t do it. Who are they 
do you suppose?” The first person mentioned was the 
tramp and needless to say an interesting discussion 
of him was immediately forthcoming. Then, I asked, 
“Now, why do you suppose people work anyway?” 
and we were off to the first step of our project. The 
pupils mentioned many reasons for working from 
their own experience and then went to the text to com 
plete the list. 

The next day the second step was proposed. As the 
pupils were coming into the classroom one of them 
was engaged in putting his list of reasons, why men 
work, on the board. To his list, the class added any 
reason which he had not included. As we were discuss 
ing the new points not brought out the day before, I 
asked them if they thought they could find pictures or 
clippings which would illustrate cr explain the rea 
sons why men work. They thought they could. ““Would 
you like to?” They would. I suggested that these il 
lustrations and clippings could be placed on their 
papers along with the written work to illustrate the 
points just as is done in any interesting book. The 
next day was set aside to see what could be done. The 
pupils brought scissors, paste and magazines. The 
teacher furnished the paper. Hundreds of illustrations 
proved to be available. Food, of all kinds, served to 
show that man works to keep from starving. A man 
and his family illustrated the point that many of us 
work for others. A picture of a tramp was a good 
example of a man who could find no reason for work 
ing. Many more examples could be given but enough 
have been listed to show the method. The students 
found so much genuine interest and pleasure in this 
work that, by mutual agreement, we continued the 
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scheme and applied it to the entire outline given above. 
After the start just described the plan proceeded as 
follows: 


1. The outline was assigned to the pupils a section at a 
time. 

2. All subject matter learned was placed temporarily in 
notebooks or on sheets of paper and was not transferred to 
the permanent record, which also contained the _ illustra- 
tions, until it had been given an O.K. by the teacher. 

8. When a section of work had been covered time was 
set aside for the illustration of it. At this time all written 
material and the illustrations of that material were placed 
on permanent sheets of paper so that the whole formed a 
small booklet when complete. It should be noted that all 
of the work described herein was done in the classroom ex- 
cept that which the pupil voluntarily assumed to do out- 
side. In point of fact a great deal of work was done out- 
side. In addition the pupils were always on the lookout for 
clippings and illustrations, 

4. Magazines which were likely to contain good material 
and could be cut up were always on hand. Most of them were 
furnished by the pupils. We used such magazines as the 
Saturday Evening Post, Country Gentleman, Time, Out- 
look, Literary Digest, Field and Stream and others. 

5. Each student was provided with a folder in which he 
kept his completed work together with his illustrations as 
he gathered them. 


6. As the work progressed a second folder was provided 
and kept by the teacher. When pages of the work were 
finished they were placed in this folder to prevent loss or 
damage. 

7. Some pupil, on the days set aside for illustration, was 
always made responsible for seeing that the room was left in 
order. He inspected the floor to see that all paper was 
picked up and arranged the magazines neatly on the table 
provided for them. 


Resuits 

The most amazing result of this new departure was 
the amount of interest stimulated. The pupils of other 
years who had passed through this part of the course 
had difficulty in keeping their work progressing. This 
was probably due to the fact that the subject matter 
being considered in this article was covered in the 
Spring when the school begins to lose its attractive 
ness when compared to the great out-of-doors. Now, 
however, Civics took on a new meaning. It was no 
longer just words on the pages of a dry text. It was 
no longer merely a task to be done to satisfy the 
teacher. It was alive. It was interesting. It was en 
joyable. It dealt with ideas, problems and conceptions 
which the pupils could easily connect with real life. 
For example, if it was the saving of land, which they 
happened to be working with, they were able to see 
graphically the effects of a devasting forest fire; or if 
it was a point on the quarrels between the boss and the 
worker, they saw through their illustrations the re 
sults of labor wars in the form of property destroyed 
and lives lost. Thus the school task became a vital 
task. 

Furthermore, there was evidence of a very salutary 
effect on the slower and less ambitious members of the 
class. ‘They, as well as the other members of the class, 
found it necessary to get the facts of the unit pretty 





well in mind before they were able to select the proper 
illustration for the point to be studied. They were 
cautioned that it would be funny not to have their il- 
lustration and their written material match. They saw 
the point. In addition, it should be added that one or 
two of the slow members of the group did more work 
while engaged in this enterprise than they had done in 
the entire time previous to the beginning of the proj 
ect. 

Also, the pupils were forced to review their facts 
continually which helped to fix them firmly in mind 
without the use of a more formal review. This was 
true because the question was always arising as to 
whether a particular picture was suitable for this or 
that point. Occasionally the teacher was called in by 
the pupils as the final arbiter. Here was an excellent 
opportunity for the teacher to give individual instruc 
tion to the slower members of the group. 

The classroom was made into a rather informal 
laboratory. The pupils were allowed to converse quiet- 
ly while working and they seemed to be happy and 
contented. One of them was even heard humming a 
popular tune as he worked, perfectly unconscious that 
he was doing so. 

One of the most significant results of the entire 
project was the fact that we were able to cover much 
more ground in less time than ever before. Increased 
interest made this work of better quality. Last of all, 
class discipline was reduced to a minimum. 

The plan described above did not, of course, exclude 
class reports, class discussion or other teaching pro- 
cedures, but it did create the necessary interest stimu- 
lus to carry the pupils through a trying period of the 
school year. 


One of the truly outstanding articles which has recently 
been produced is that in the October number of Foreign 
Policy, by Mr. John W. Davis on the Permanent Bases of 
American Foreign Policy. He calls his article a “hurried 
summary of certain ideals and purposes which seem to have 
run with reassuring persistence throughout the course of 
American diplomacy” but which cannot be ignored in any 
prediction of the direction this will take in the future. First 
of all, there was the desire to abstain from any participa- 
tion in foreign questions in general and European questions 
in particular; then there was the desire for reciprocity ac- 
companied by a careful avoidance of all burdensome prefer- 
ences, the removal of discriminating duties and the negotia- 
tion of favourable national treaties. Following this came the 
era of John Hay and the Open door policy, and almost si- 
multaneously with it, MeKinley’s doctrine of arbitration in 
all international disputes. Along with these more general 
policies, there have been others rather more local in their 
significance and yet ranking equal in importance with those 
stated above, such as the disarmament of the Canadian 
border, the protection of the Panama Canal; the policing of 
the Caribbean; naval disarmament and naval parity with 
Britain, That America is no longer able to mind her own 
business and allow others the same privilege, has meant that 
she is less secure than she was prior to the Spanish Ameri- 
can War. From now on she can no longer claim the security 
of isolation, but must accept and contribute towards the 
maintenance of security by co-operation. (G. B. R.) 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Com™Mitree oN CurreENtT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL FoR THE SociaAL Srupies 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


The History Sub-Committee of the Central Council for 
School Broadcasting, in The Evidence Regarding Broadcast 
History Lessons (Inquiry Pamphlet No. 1. London, W.C. 2: 
British Broadcasting Corporation. Pp. 42. 6d.), has as- 
sembled samples of evidence collected since 1924. The data 
are concerned mainly with lectures delivered by Miss Rhoda 
Power. In 1928 it was estimated that 70,000 children were 
listening to broadcast lessons every week, while, during 
the Spring of 1930, 17,546 copies of history pamphlets to 
accompany one series of lectures were sold. The investiga- 
tions briefly reported in the Pamphlet include: (1) a digest 
of the Kent Report (available as a separate document) ; 
(2) a summary of evidence assembled by committees of the 
Historical Association during 1928-1929; (3) certain evi- 
dence from a questionnaire study from teachers, 1929; (4) 
a summary of a report by Dr. G. Perrie Williams, based on 
1,190 test papers written by children, 1929; (5) a summary 
of a second report by Dr. Williams in 1930, based on 3,203 
test papers. One appendix contains a list of all broadcast his- 
tory lessons during the six-year period, 1924-1930, with 
places, titles of lectures, and lecturers, covering five pages. 
A second appendix includes twelve tables in which data from 
the different studies are summarized. 

Only a few of the findings can be mentioned here. The 
details included in the broadcast lessons were of a different 
type from those found in textbooks, and were selected with a 
view to furnishing conceptions of the character of differ- 
ent periods. The illustrated pamphlets to accompany the 
lectures are indispensable aids to pupils. There is a marked 
variation in the appeal of different lessons to pupils to 
different age-groups, although some lessons apparently ap- 
peal to all groups. Considerable discrimination and judg- 
ment were evidenced by children in their selection of the 
best lessons. A direct personal appeal must be made in every 
lesson if broadcast history lessons are to be successful, and 
the best results are obtained when there is close coopera- 
tion between the teacher and the broadcast teacher. Chil- 
dren expressed an interest in the broadcast lessons, and 
frequently expressed a wish to have more of them. Not the 
least interesting and significant items of evidence are found 
in the “howlers” culled from test papers, to be accounted 
for largely in terms of descriptions of conditions without 
understanding them, the use of terms without knowledge 
of meanings, and the repetition of phrases without an un- 
derstanding of their purport. 


Arthur J. Williams, in “The Teaching of History in 
Schools—V. The Secondary School, Bedlington,” History 
(London), XVI (July, October, 1931), 115-27, 230-43, pre- 
sents a well-rounded and concrete description and discus- 
sion of the work in history in the Bedlington Secondary 
School, Northumberland, of which he is Headmaster and 
chief history teacher. The school is co-educational, with an 
enrollment of about 300 pupils from working-class homes 
in an industrial and commercial area. History teachers 
must be inspired by an ideal if they are to be success- 
ful, and the study of history must give pupils a new out- 
look, regardless of other purposes which may be stressed. 
The syllabus conforms to the main test—selectivity, and 
“the oneness of historical development” must be emphasized 
rather than separate phases such as economic or social his- 
tory. Data concerning materials which have been used dur- 
ing seven years include: 

Form I. An introduction to history from earliest times 
to the present (2 periods per week). 

Form II. British Isles, 55 B.C. to the present (3 periods 
per week). 

Form III. British history, 55 B.C. 


to 1603 (4 periods 
per week). 


Form IV. British history, 1603 to present (5 periods per 
week). 

Form V. One period of history selected by 
intensive study (6 periods per week). 

Form VI. (Lower and Upper; Scholarship Class.) Medie- 
val period, using some works of foreign historians; pupils 
have a working command of Latin and French (10 to 12 
periods per week). 

There is a detailed presentation of considerations which 
influence the presentation of materials in the different years 
from the foundations for the study of history dealing with 
personages, institutions, and movements in world history in 
Form I to the intensive instruction and guidance of the 
individual pupil who in the final year approaches the sub- 
ject “for serious and prolonged study.” The discussion of 
classroom procedures indicates that the responsibility for 
a command of factual materials in textbooks rests with 
the pupils, with only so much attention devoted to them 
during class periods as is necessary to bring out relation- 
ships to past and future lessons. Major emphasis seems to 
be placed upon developmental teaching and the introduc- 
tion to additional materials in order to supplement text- 
books and reference books. Until pupils can pick out es- 
sential ideas in reading, have a good working vocabulary, 
and an “adequate background of historical knowledge,” 


pupils for 


there can be no useful note-taking. Note-taking for later 
years becomes cumulative in terms of powers to be de- 
veloped, and in the systematic and progressive character 


of the notes. The materials and devices used to make his- 
tory real to pupils include maps, relics in local history, 
and the like. The most essential aid is the school library, 
which must contain an adequate collection of books, with 
sufficient time for pupils to browse and to develop interests 
in reading. Textbooks and disguised textbooks, while they 
have a place in classroom libraries, do not belong in the 
history collection in the school library. The titles should be 
selected by the teacher. At Bedlington a fund from £45 
to £50 is available each year for the purchase of new titles, 
and “a really good supply of historical works” is assembled. 


Teachers of the social studies will be interested in 
League of Nations: International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation : Report by the Committee on the Work of Its 
Thirteenth Plenary Session Submitted to the Council and to 
the Assembly (Series of League of Nations Publications, 
XII, A. Intellectual Co-operation, 1931. XII. A.4.), by Gil- 
bert Murray, Chairman, and G. de Reynold, Rapporteur. 
(Geneva, 1931. Pp. 52. may be obtained from World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass.) The Report 
includes five appendices. Appendix 3 contains a report of 
the “Sub-Committee of Experts for the Instruction of Youth 
in the Aims of the League of Nations: Report on the Meet- 
ing of a Delegation of the Sub-Committee, Held at Geneva 
on July 3rd and 4th, 1931. Submitted by the Chairman, 
Professor Gilbert Murray,” and approved by the Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. The “Casares 
Resolution” (1925), while regarded as excellent, should be 
supplemented, according to the Sub-Committee, by more ef- 
fective measures on the examination and use of textbooks 
in history for the different nations, without encouraging 
propaganda “at the expense of historical truth.” A resolution 
by the Sub-Committee was adopted which proposes the ap- 
pointment of a limited committee of experts to examine the 
extensive collection of material assembled by the Institute, 
and carries the suggestion that the committee be composed 
of representatives of the Education Committee of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences, the Sub-Com- 
mittee of Experts for the Instruction of Youth, the differ- 
ent institutes for the scientific study of international rela- 
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tions, and educationalists. Other phases of the Report of 
the Sub-Committee include: the establishment of public col- 
lections of teaching material (Musées pédagogiques) with 
one center of information in each nation, libraries and pub- 
lications, plans for instruction on the League of Nations in 
different countries, travel and interchange of school pupils, 
cinematography and broadcasting, and the program of the 
reorganized Education Information Centre in Geneva. De- 
tails of these items are presented in more detail in Section 
II, “School Questions,” in the Report of the Director of the 
Institute (Appendix 4). 

Certain excerpts from the foregoing Report, together 
with additional materials, are included in the League of 
Nations Educational Survey, Vol. 11, No. 2, September, 1931. 
The dates of publication of this publication have been 
changed to March and September of each calendar year. 


Harlan H. Barrows, in “Some Critical Problems in Teach 
ing Elementary Geography,” Journal of Geography, XXX 
(December, 1931), 353-65, contributes a series of sugges- 
tions and criteria for the evaluation of materials, illus- 
trated with concrete examples, which teachers of geography 
at the elementary or any other level, or by implication 
teachers of the social studies, can read with considerable 
profit to themselves and their pupils. Following the major 
theme that the goal of instruction in geography is the 
“ability to think geographically,” the author elaborates the 
meaning of this ability in terms of relationships and prob- 
lems through an array of examples of good and poor prac- 
tices in the selection and use of materials, the use of the 
problem method, training in the handling of geographic tools, 
instruction through the use of pictures, maps, and graphs, 
and the construction and use of tests. Examples of poor 
practices culled from current textbooks are presented 
in a relentless manner to illustrate ineffective results. 
Suitable materials, the presentation of “disconcerting data” 
as a background or setting for the eliciting of problems, 
guidance in leading pupils toward tentative solutions of 
problems, practices which are educationally valid in the 
use of tools, and the construction and use of tests which 
are concerned with geographic relationships are stressed 
as the essentials of effective teaching. Six rules which 
should determine and control the use of geographic tools 
are presented. 

In the same number, pp. 378-84, Charles S. Preble, in 
“Teaching Geography in the Two-Year Normal School,” de- 
scribes the heterogeneous education in geography possessed 
by entering students, presents and comments on a list of ten 
objectives for normal school geography, and outlines a 90- 
period course of study which contains twelve units focused 
in terms of professionalized content. The content of the first 
half of the course is intended to develop geographic prin- 
ciples, followed by a regional study preferably of another 
country or area, and a final unit devoted to the considera- 
tion of the use of methods and devices. 

Pauline Rafter Powers, in “Social Geography and Letter 
Writing,” in the same number, pp. 385-87, describes a plan 
for the encouragement of the exchange of letters between 
pupils in schools in different regions and countries. 


W. W. Carpenter, in “Curricular Offerings in Missouri,” 
Junior College Journal, I1 (October, 1931), 16-23, reports 
data from a survey of the catalogues of 118 public and 156 
private junior colleges. Certain data for the social science 
offerings, rearranged here, include: 


Entire Group Missouri 


(274 (23) 
Meronenn: EMSIOFY ono ici sec ccc sninen 229 23 
eee rt 226 23 
NN ER ee ee 191 15 
ID SON oe eg ss ceases ewer 17: 1: 
NN De atcha g bd een bela 9h vo ee 146 18 
CLT EE CLE ET Ee 125 7 
NES © bacechen 6a eCias dove ens 56 = 
NY is kde rade eaine Sas eden ee 40 2 
CREO ee rere eye 37 3 


Orientation and survey courses have been arbitrarily 
listed with the social sciences; these courses, with one excep- 





tion, are offered only in private junior colleges in Missouri, 
which is contrary to the situation throughout the country. 


George E. Van Dyke, in “Trends in the Development of 
the High-School Offering II,” School Review, XX XIX (De- 
cember, 1931), 737-47, reports an analysis of the programs 
of 35 high schools, with comparative data from an earlier 
study by Stout. Of special interest to teachers of the social 
studies, are data which indicate that the number of different 
courses offered has increased from 8 for the period 1906-11 
to 38 during 1929-30, with an increase in average number 
of courses offered from 4.7 to 7.0 courses, The courses most 
frequently included in the programs of the 35 schools, with 
the number of schools offering each course, follow: Ameri- 
can history, 35; Economics, 33; Modern history, 26; Ancient 
history, 23; Civics, 23; Sociology, 15; Medieval history, 10; 
English history, 4. 


Russell T. McNutt, in “Education for World Citizen- 
ship,” High School Teacher, VII (December, 1931), 367-69, 
377, proposes a course for large high schools, as a semester 
course in the last year of the senior high schools. The gen- 
eral objectives, a brief outline of materials, reference ma- 
terials, and suggestions on methods are briefly considered. 
The major divisions of the course include: “The Interna- 
tional Community,” “National Problems and Policies,” “In- 
ternational Relations and Organization,” and “Problems of 
American Foreign Policy.” Each general division is or- 
ganized in terms of a series of topics. 


At the sessions of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, held in Minneapolis on December 28, 1931, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President—D. S. Morgan, Ar- 
senal Technical High School, Indianapolis; First Vice-Presi- 
dent—W. G. Kimmel, Executive Secretary, Social Studies 
Investigation; Second Vice-President—Howard FE. Wilson, 
Harvard University; Secretary-Treasurer—Bessie L. Pierce, 
University of Chicago; Directors—O. M. Dickerson, State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado; Burr W. Phillips, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Wisconsin. 


The First Intercollegiate Council of the Social Studies 
was held in Fairmont, West Virginia, on December 11-12, 
1931. Representatives from twelve colleges and thirteen high 
schools were present. The sessions were so successful that 
the administration of the school decided to make it an an- 
nual affair. The purpose of the Council is to present each 
year a program of discussion of current problems with lead- 
ers in their respective fields as speakers. 

Professor Thomas E. Ennis, West Virginia University, 
who was formerly an instructor at Peking University, gave 
a talk on “Manchuria, the Powder Box of Asia.” He not 
only presented certain phases of Japanese aggression and 
the economic causes underlying it, but he also showed the 
Chinese lack of national development stressing the fact that 
the Chinese were a family rather than a political organiza- 
tion. Dr. B. W. Williams, University of Pittsburgh, discussed 
disarmament. He presented its historical background and 
traced the changes in national psychology, which he believed 
presaged success. Professor Frazure, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, discussed the present economic and political prob- 
lems of England, stressing the relationship between the 
present economic and political conditions. Dr. S. Howard 
Patterson, University of Pennsylvania, in “The Present Eco- 
nomic Trends in the United States,” presented a plan which 
he believed would at least lessen the possibility of future 
depression. In this plan, he advocated the lowering of the 
tariff, cancellation of war debts, repeal of anti-trust laws, 
and the change of the re-discount system of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 
Discussions were held also on “The Social Science Depart- 
ment and its Problems” and “The Social Science Club in 
the Small College.” 

Professor I. F. Boughter, head of the history depart- 
ment of Fairmont State Teachers College, was instrumental 
in organizing the Intercollegiate Council of Social Sciences 
for the State of West Virginia. 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. CARMAN AND J. BARTLET BREBNER, Columbia University 


Mexico. The Story of Two Americas. By Stuart Chase, in 
collaboration with Marian Tyler. Illustrated by Diego 
Rivera. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 338 
pp. $3.00. 


Mewxican Maze. By Carleton Beals. With Illustrations by 
Diego Rivera. J. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1931. 
370 pp. $3.00. 

The first of these books is undoubtedly the best travel 
book on Mexico. Stuart Chase shows powers of observation 
and presentation which are hard to equal. Historical back- 
ground, archeological revelations of the past, and quaint con- 
trasts of the present are attractively synthesized in a popu- 
lar treatment. 

As an economist Mr. Chase makes a detailed contrast be 
tween the “machineless men” of Tepoztlan and the machine 
civilization of the North American “Middletown” which is 
most enlightening. There is an irresistible attraction for him 
in the Indian’s calm indifference to the profit motive, his 
innate artistry, and his escape from the intolerable burden 
of our machine schedule. He would keep all of these values 
in the face of the inevitable “Buick invasion,” while not wish 
ing to deny Mexico the benefits of modern sanitation. This 
enthusiasm for a newly found friend is contagious, and the 
author is to be congratulated for his generous collection of 
facts and figures. 

The work of Carleton Beals is a distinct contribution to 
Mexicana. A long residence in Mexico, a wide experience with 
her politics and national growth, and training as a reporter, 
make him a valuable source. From personal experience, study 
and sympathy comes this realistic presentation of many in- 
teresting and important phases of Mexican life. The stories 
of Don Melchor, the type of local politican and of Don 
Jose Avellaneda, whose colorful career touching the high 
spots of the recent revolutionary struggle labels him “the 
unburied patriot,” are brilliant sketches that the historian 
cannot overlook. An incisive chapter on the Church and 
State will rank high in the literature of that struggle. The 
revolutionary school of Mexican art, caricature in literature, 
and distortion in other fields are given a discriminating ap 
praisal, evidence of the breadth of the author’s canvas. For 
the lover of traditions and the student of folkways there 
are delightful chapters on Tlaxcala, Amecameca, Milpa Alpa, 
‘Tepoztlan, Muleteers, street theaters, and Los Estridentistas 
(The Noisemakers). Delving deeply into the lore of the past 
and the remote corners of the land, searchingly scrutinizing 
the political scene, and throwing off mere sentiment, Mr. 
Beals is disillusioned but sympathetic. He offers no pro 
gram for enthusiasts, no ready-cooked analysis. “Mexican 
Maze” remains baffling and elusive. 

The remarkable line drawings of Diego Rivera add to 
the indigenous atmosphere of both books. 

Mitton W. Hamitton 

Albright College 


The United States and Disarmament. By Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1931. 361 pp. 

Members of the Navy League should be recommended to 
the first section of this volume. The well known thesis of 
Admiral Alfred T. Mahan as to the predominant part of 
sea power in history is shown to be less and less applicable 
to the conflicts of recent years. There is an evolution in the 
art of warfare and this thesis is in danger of becoming 
obsolete. 

American Naval Needs (in the second section) are shown 
to be somewhat less than the technicians are wont to recom- 
mend for the purposes of defense, guarding of commerce, 
and the protection of neutral rights; while the last of these 


aims seems to be a delusion as a profitable channel for naval 
expenditure. Reduction of armament appears, therefore, not 
to threaten the legitimate use of our naval establishment. 

Disarmament, however, receives its chief motivation from 
the generally entertained fear of militarism as a cause of 
wars, with the recognition of the economic burden and 
waste of excessive preparations for warfare. Thence came 
a series of efforts to check the threatening tendencies of na- 
tions, which bore fruit after the World War in the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921. Professor Williams claims for 
this, as well as for the Geneva Conference of 1927, and the 
London Conference of 1930, real contributions toward gen- 
eral disarmament. There were errors and failures, to be sure, 
but enough of accomplishment to encourage leaders in fur- 
ther attempts. 

The details of the various methods employed in previous 
conferences, the ways in which the United States may co- 
operate, and a consideration of the possibilities for the 
World Disarmament Conference of February 1932, render 
this treatment eminently practical and timely. The clarity 
and simplicity of the exposition are to be commended, 
Appendices include the Washington Treaty, the London 
Treaty, and a summary of the Draft Convention for the 
World Conference. 

Mitron W. Hamiton 

Albright College 


Bolivar. A Contribution to the study of his political Ideas. 
By C. Parta-Perez. Translated by N. Andrew N. Cleven. 
Pittsburgh Printing Company, Pittsburgh, 1930. 198 pp. 


$3. 


The Black Napoleon. The Story of Toussaint Louwverture. 
By Perey Waxman. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1931. 298 pp. $3.50. 


Coronado’s Children. Tales of Lost Mines and Buried Treas- 
ures of the Southwest. By J. Frank Dobie. The Southwest 
Press, Dallas, 1930. xv, 367 pp. $3. 


Dominicans in Early Florida. By The Very Rev. V. F. 
O’Daniel. The United States Catholic Historical Society, 
New York, 1930. xiii, 230 pp. ; 

Historia de la Guerra del Guano y el Salitre o Guerra del 
Pacifico entre Chile, Bolivia y el Peru. Vol. 1. Causas y 
origenes de la Guerra Naval. By Jacinto Lopez. De Laisne 
and Rossboro, Inc., New York, 1931. 413 pp. 


The first volume under review was written in Europe dur 
ing the war years 1914 to 1916, and as Dr. Parra-Perez ex- 
plains, it was written “without any other object than that of 
killing time in peaceful Burdeao” from the documents at 
hand at the time. The majority of the fourteen chapters have 
been published in periodicals in Hispanic America, while the 
remaining have been added to make the work more of a 
unit. 

The author differs from many in his opinions concerning 
the origin of Bolivar’s political ideas. He does not believe 
that The Liberator was influenced by Rousseau, at least not 
to the extent advocated by Jules Mancini, nor does he agree 
that Bolivar’s tutor, Simén Rodriguez, had a great influence 
upon his political thinking. The author asserts that from 
1810 to 1812 Miranda, the Venezuelan patriot, was his politi- 
cal teacher and mentor although Bolivar was not a doc- 
trinarian as was Miranda and he was always skeptical of 
legal precepts. Bolivar “was an opportunist after the manner 
of Solon” and he felt that each state should have the con- 
stitution which most nearly met its needs. To him the aim 
of every state government should be to insure the liberty of 
its citizens. The form of government which Bolivar con- 
sidered best for the countries which be liberated was that 
provided for in the constitution of Bolivia of 1826. 
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By employing more than one hundred extensive quotations 
from Bolivar, Sefior Parra-Perez has brought out the views 
of The Liberator on practically all phases of his political 
ideology. Dr. Cleven has therefore done well to translate such 
a work into English. However, the book shows evidence of 
haste in its preparation, and numerous typographical errors 
appear. Moreover its value for reference has been decidedly 
limited by the fact that there is no index, 

Toussaint Louverture, the hero of the second volume, has 
been the object of many serious and frivolous studies in sev- 
eral languages, and doubtless he will continue to be as long 
as persons remain intrigued by his brief glamorous career 
as the “Black Napoleon.” However, what is most needed is 
a serious life by a competent scholar who may once for all 
present a true picture, so far as the truth can be learned. 
Such a definitive biography would then put a stop to further 
mythification of the Black Hero, and would, it is hoped, 
relegate subsequent treatments to the realm of historical 
fiction. 

In this volume, which is admittedly friendly, the author 
attempts at all points to make comparisons between his hero 
and Napoleon Bonaparte; and usually the latter suffers by 
the comparison, for Toussaint was a great negro, the great- 
est the world has ever seen, according to the author. The 
story he has told is the usual one, although certain parts 
of it rise above the average in dramatic presentation. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the descriptions of the negro slave 
trade and uprisings in Haiti, and in the account of the im- 
prisonment of Toussaint. The book will be found interesting 
from cover to cover, and it should be placed on all reading 
lists of biographies of American heroes. 

In the third volume is told the story of 400 years search 
for one of the “Northern Mysteries” in the form of rich 
buried treasure. One of the chief motives for the early 
Spanish advance northward from New Spain was the desire 
to find the Seven Cities of Cibola, the Island of the Amazons, 
the Gran Quivira, the buried Aztec treasures, etc. Wondrous 


tales of fabulous riches were constantly told to the Spaniards 
by the frightened natives with the hope that the whites would 
go further on and leave them alone. Needless to say these 
fabrications were believed by the Spaniards and are still 
believed by their descendents today. In fact the white man 
continues to regard the Southwest of the United States as 
a land of great hidden wealth, a land of buried treasure and 
lost mines. At present the whole region from the Mississippi 
to the Colorado is dotted with legendary sites of buried 
treasure, and the credulous of all races have searched, and 
are still searching, for its concealed riches. Occasionally some 
finds are reported of sufficient importance to cause the search 
to continue. Such followers of the will’-o-the-wisp are indeed 
the heirs and children of Coronado who first sought, in vain, 
wealth and glory in the same region. 

In this book the author has collected all of the tales that 
he can find of buried treasure, and he has told them in an 
authoritative fashion, giving in notes the sources of his in- 
formation. As one reads these accounts, one feels that these 
things are actually true and that all one has to do is to 
follow instructions and delve into the earth, And this is 
exactly what some readers of this book have already done! 
But the results are always the same. Among a certain group 
of individuals this work should prove a best seller. For the 
student of the Spanish Southwest it will prove an en- 
cyclopedia of folklore and a guide to the legends of the 
painted desert. 

The fourth volume under review is monograph No. 12 of 
the United States Catholic Historical Society and deals with 
that brilliant saga of missionary penetration into the present 
Southeastern part of the United States by the Dominican 
Order of Friars Preacher. Incidentally it treats of the other 
two great orders, the Jesuits and the Franciscans, who 
penetrated into the same region and gave their lives to the 
cause of spreading Christianity. In twenty-four sections, 
which are in reality biographical sketches of individual mis- 
sionaries and their followers, is given the story of the Catho- 
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lic occupation and Christianizing of Florida. It is a tale 
of hardships and wonderful adventures, of martyrdom and 
heroism. In very few parts of the world have the promoters 
of Catholicism been so persistent and courageous. The stu- 
dent of Spanish American colonial history will find here a 
work well worth reading. 

The final volume here noted is dedicated to the memory 
of Bolivar, and is written by a Bolivian who, having always 
wished to give a true picture of the relations of his country 
to the War of the Pacific (1879-1883), has at last found the 
opportunity. The work is to be completed in four volumes. 
The present book is Volume II, dealing with the naval war, 
but it also contains a summary of the first volume, which 
bore the title of “The Causes and Origins of the War.” The 
third volume is to be called “The War on Land,” and the 
final volume is entitled “The Peace.” The author has suc 
ceeded in giving a clear-cut presentation of the war on the 
sea, although certain of his statements concerning the causes 
and origins of the conflict would doubtless be challenged by 
Chilean writers, for he feels very keenly that his homeland 
lost its national independence as a result of the struggle. As 
an antidote to this account one should read a work of Chilean 
origin such as that by Vicufia Mackenna, If such is not 
available one can always fall back upon the standard work 
in English by Clements R. Markham, The War between Peru 
and Chile, published in 1882. 

A. Curtis Witcus 

The George Washington University 


A History of the United States Since the Civil War, Volume 
IV. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1931. 718 pp. $5.25. 

The fourth volume of Oberholtzer’s well known work 
covers the period 1878 to 1888. Its principal difference from 
the earlier volumes, three of which were needed to cover the 
period 1865 to 1878, is the briefer character of the treat- 
ment, From the present status of the series, it would appear 
that the projected five volumes will not bring the narrative 
past 1898 or 1900, and in that way leave the title somewhat 
misleading. Another new development is the much wider use 
made of unpublished sources, particularly the Grover Cleve- 
land, John Sherman, and W. E. Chandler papers. The evi- 
dence in these is largely cumulative, it seems, and does not 
make any very important changes in our accepted ideas of 
the period. 

The history treated is chiefly political with detailed dis- 
cussions of certain prominent problems. Pensions, civil serv- 
ice, labor, and silver coinage dominate these in most of the 
chapters. Fully one-seventh of the space in the volume is 
devoted to a detailed consideration of Chinese immigration, 
a proportion that seems hardly justified by the importance 
of the topic. The western problems of Indians, public lands, 
and railroads are discussed in a chapter on the West. There 
is also an account of the South during the period, which 
covers industries, education, and the Negro. 

The characteristics of the previous volumes appear clearly 
in the most recent one. In spite of an earnest attempt at 
fairness, it cannot be said that a reasonable balance is main- 
tained. There is a lack of perspective that keeps the author 
close to the judgments expressed in his sources. All too often 
in discussing issues he assumes the point of view of one of 
the contemporaries—usually Godkin. This gives an interest- 
ing narrative, but one that is little improved by being written 
fifty years after the events. 

The chief value of volume four, as of the previous ones, 
lies in its detailed account of problems and conditions of the 
period. However one may object to the principles of selec- 
tion followed, all important problems are treated and many 
of them in great detail. Frequent quotation of contemporary 
opinion gives it some of the qualities of a source book. The 
author is careful of his statements of fact, and the constant 
use of public documents gives his narrative a good claim to 
authority. As such it is a valuable source of information 
upon a period about which relatively little is available in 
such convenient form. 

Etmer EL tis 

University of Missouri 


Old France. By John G. Coulter; New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1931, 600 pp. Frangais et Allemands. By Louis 
Reynaud; Paris: A. Fayard et Cie, 1931, 387 pp. 

For the person who wishes to travel through France and 
remember the sights and sites that have charmed him, in 
connection with their historical incrustations, and also for 
the student who would like to know what kind of early 
French history is taught French children, Mr. Coulter’s small- 
sized guide to the period from Caesar to Louis XI is ideally 
designed. Barring some trifling errors of spelling and date, 
the compendious little volume is accurate, breezily written, 
well-digested, and admirably superficial. It is largely polit- 
ical history, peppered with anecdotes, and relieved by har- 
rowing illustrations of battles, tortures, and high moments 
in the lives of notorious characters. If the compact cloth 
edition seems a trifle too bulky for the visiting American to 
carry in his pocket, there is, according to the jacket, a 
“flexible tourist” edition which seems to correspond in name 
and in fact to the public intended. 

From Mr. Coulter’s book, the student or teacher will 
learn bare facts as they are set down by the author; from 
M. Reynaud’s work, the reader will have to make inferences 
in order to appreciate the kind of book it is. Unfortunately, 
most persons who have not lived in France or studied its 
history carefully will likely be confused and miss the valu- 
able lesson Francais et Allemands contains. That lesson is 
that there is still in France a body of opinion, respectable in 
size and talent, which refuses to believe that the French 
Revolution has occurred and that Louis XIV is dead. M. 
Louis Reynaud himself, I should add, belongs to that group. 

Under the cloak of scholarship and patriotism, he at- 
tempts to establish the thesis that from the Frankish in- 
vasions of Gaul to the French Revolution, every element of 
civilization both in France and Germany has been of French 
origin; from 1789 to 1870, according to M. Reynaud, the 
French pursued the perverse policy of admiring German 
culture and profiting from its contributions, with the result 
that France during that period produced chiefly works pol- 
luted by cosmopolitanism; since then, the reciprocal in- 
fluences of the two nations have been respectively, beneficial 
to Germany, harmful to France. To M. Reynaud, all “good” 
culture is national in origin, except that German national 
culture is bad. Such is the teaching of Francais et Allemands. 
It would be patently absurd, if M. Reynaud did not bring to 
his task a keen intelligence, wide reading, and a splendid 
literary style. Furthermore, he has the adroitness to sprinkle 
incontestable conclusions among his fallacious ones, and fre- 
quently to argue deceptively from well-established facts. 
That is why his work requires some few annotations. 

Although denying that the Franks infused anything orig- 
inal into Gallo-Roman culture, the author admits that the 
invaders furnished new blood and that war-like spirit of 
which he, as a monarchical-minded nationalist, is so proud. 
From the sixth to the fifteenth century, every good thing 
on the continent of Europe is of French origin: Charlemagne 
is once more dragged into a modern national quarrel and 
made a Frenchman out of time and out of place, amid in- 
sults hurled at those who believe him a German, Feudalism, 
chivalry, are “French” ideas. It is the old feud that Boulain- 
villiers and Montesquieu fought out with Dubos and Voltaire 
in the eighteenth century. 

Coming to modern times, M. Reynaud is forced to con- 
cede the origin and influence of the Reformation, at the same 
time belittling its effect in France. Then comes his trump 
card: the age of Louis XIV. In a spirit of puerile boasting 
he proves at once that French thought dominated Prussia 
and the Germanies and that the Germans produced nothing 
comparable to the Cid, Phéedre, etc. He vilifies Lessing, con- 
cerning whose Hamburgische Dramaturgie he makes wholly 
groundless statements. He patronizes Goethe and Beethoven. 
He calls cosmopolitanism a French aberration, and yet per- 
force includes Voltaire and the Encyclopedists among those 
who spread French culture to Germany. 

The nineteenth century in France and its wealth of crea- 
tions in art, philosophy, and history are decried in the most 
contemptuous terms by Mr. Reynaud, to whom Mme. de 
Stael is a conscious prevaricator, Victor Hugo a lunatic, 
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Quinet and Michelet renegades. All of them “forget too often 
that they are French.” By a singular irony, it is in this very 
denunciation of the French Romanticists that M. Reynaud’s 
erudition fails him, and he omits a mention of the two 
geniuses of French birth who, first influenced by German 
art, profoundly affected it in turn. First Delacroix, illustra- 
tor of Goethe’s Faust, and after whom were formed the 
most original nineteenth century German painters, from 
Hans von Marees to Liebermann. Second, Berlioz, the com- 
poser of the Damnation of Faust and the creator of the 
modern orchestra, whose works Wagner, Liszt, and Richard 
Strauss have recognized as their models. 

But the author of Francais et Allemands is too much in- 
terested in combating his own compatriots who happen to be 
supporters of the Republic and the principles of 1789 to 
bring balance into his account. It is only the appearance 
of Barrés and Bourget after 1870 that reassures him as to 
the future of French civilization, the retention of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the continued glorification of the “great King”. 
Nevertheless, so solicitous is M. Reynaud that he ends upon 
a note of warning to Foreign Minister Briand not to trust 
perfidious Alb—that is to say, Germany, and to abandon 
hope of a Pan-European Federation. 

JAcaques BArzuN 

Columbia University 


Twelve Portraits of the French Revolution. By Henri 
Béraud. Translated by Madeleine Boyd. Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston, 1928. 331. pp. 

The title of this book is really a misnomer. There are in 
it essays upon Mirabeau, Robespierre, St. Just, Marat, Verg- 
niaud, Desmoulins and the King; but the last four sections 
are labelled “Soldiers and Generals”, “The Women”, “Lead- 
ers of the Mob” and “Secondary Figures”, thus including 
about twenty-five other shorter sketches. The list of the more 
important figures is a representative one, in two ways: in 
respect of parties; Robespierre and St. Just of the Mountain, 
Danton and Desmoulins of the Cordeliers wing, Vergniaud 
of the Girondins, and Mirabeau of the constitutional mon- 
archists; and in respect of the increasing radicalism of the 
revolution; Mirabeau is succeeded by the audacious Dan- 
ton, Danton by the insatiable Marat, Marat by the incor- 
ruptible, but inflexible Robespierre. 

To awaken interest in the Revolution and to stimulate en- 
thusiasm in its study, this book is of great service, though 
to the curious student it is practically impossible to pene- 
trate beyond the author’s generalization, since no bibliog- 
raphy or source notes are appended. Yet Mr. Béraud shows 
some familiarity with Revolution studies, particularly of 
that sort which concerns the lives of the principals. He is 
aware of Mirabeau’s literary work, of the scientific and 
philosophical studies of Doctor Marat, and to a certain ex- 
tent seems familiar with the periodical and pamphlet litera- 
ture of the time. He shows familiarity with the great con- 
troversy between Mathiez and Aulard regarding Danton’s 
integrity and general worth, and his defense of Robespierre 
is in line with the best scholarship of the present day. 

He endeavors to be fair to the individual, be he monarch- 
ist, Jacobin or impractical theorist, seeking to present the 
background of the character, with accompanying mental and 
temperamental traits; he is impartial and sympathetic. Also 
he is quick to realize the most dramatic or attractive qual- 
ities: the power and forcefulness of Mirabeau and Danton, 
the poise and fire of St. Just, the honesty of Robespierre, 
the stately eloquence of Vergniaud. 

The essay on the King presents nothing new or of great 
consequence. That upon “Soldiers and Generals” is able, 
with a good selection: Hoche, victor over Charette and the 
Vendéans; Marceau, the able assistant of Jourdan in his 
invasion of Germany; Kléber, the victim of Napoleon’s 
Egyptian campaign; Moreau, the victor over the Archduke 
Charles at Hohenlinden; and Desaix, the real hero of Maren- 
go. “Leaders of the Mob” includes such characters as Mail- 
lard, Fournier, Hanriot, Hébert, Chaumette, Legendre and 
Santerre, while the author classes as “secondary”—Sieyés, 
Lafayette, Bailly, Barnave, Brissot, Condorcet, Barras and 
Carnot, 


One might easily quarrel with the author’s selection of 
principal and secondary figures; might not Hébert serve in 
place of Marat? could we not use Barnave as the typical 
Girondin orator as well as Vergniaud? was not the Queen 
more typical of the position of the monarchy than her hus- 
band? It is difficult, too, to accept Lafayette as a minor 
character when we think of his power in 1789, equal to 
Mirabeau’s, and to ignore the tremendous success of Carnot 
in the crisis of 1793. And though the Abbe Sieyés can be dis- 
missed as a phrase maker and an elaborate planner of con- 
stitutions, can we fail to be impressed by his amazing 
intrigues and his recurring importance throughout the Revo- 
lution ? 

Yet to pick major and minor actors in a drama so full 
of striking and interesting personalities is a difficult task 
and one which none could do in such a way as to satisfy all; 
Mr. Béraud has done an interesting piece of writing; his 
omissions or oversights are no worse than the majority of 
collective biographers from Plutarch down. 


C. R. Hatt 
Adelphi College 


The Second Republic and Napoleon III. By René Arnaud. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1931. Pp. vii, 436. $4.50. 


The history of France has been written in forms to please 
almost every taste and every fashion. There are long erudite 
treatises filling twenty volumes or more like Ernest Lovisse’s 
(editor) Histoire de France and Histoire de France con- 
temporaine; there are brief manuals, like Lovisse’s Histoire 
de France et nations dhistoire générale; there are medium 
sized scholarly works like that of Charles Guignebert; there 
are economic histories like those by Henri Sée; there are so- 
cial histories like those by Emile Levasseur; there are count- 
less historical monographs for the specialist; and there are 
popular treatises for the general reading public. To the 
last named category belongs the series entitled The National 
History of France, edited by Funck-Brentano, which in- 
cludes such well known volumes as the editor’s book on the 
Middle Ages, Battifol’s The Century of the Renaissance and 
Madelin’s French Revolution. To this series is now joined 
Arnaud’s work on the Second Republic and Napoleon III. 

This latest addition to popular accounts of French history 
is unlike most of the other volumes of the series in that it 
does not reflect a Catholic or semi-reactionary point of 
view, but it is like them in that it is for the amateur rather 
than for the professional, that it is devoid of footnotes or 
bibliography, and that it reflects a grasp of the period. 
Arnaud bases his account, as he states in his preface, largely 
on the more detailed works of Pierre de la Gorce and of 
Charles Seignobbs rather than on extensive personal re- 
search and, inasmuch as these are perhaps the standard 
secondary works for the period from 1848 to 1870, the book 
has a reasonably safe foundation. Contrary to the prevailing 
ideal in America for such historical surveys, which requires 
a consideration of economic, social, and cultural factors in 
almost equal proportion, this book is devoted almost en- 
tirely to political history. A consideration of economic con- 
ditions at the beginning of the Empire, the theatre, and 
Haussman’s rebuilding of Paris is squeezed into ten pages, 
while the Orsini attentat is given twelve. The treatment of 
political events is surprisingly non-nationalistic, although the 
author’s task in this respect may have been made easier by 
the fact that he considers Napoleon III to have been a 
moral and physical weakling and a vacillating blunderer. 
In discussing the diplomatic background of the Franco- 
Prussian War Arnaud does not hesitate to place most blame 
for the conflict on the French Foreign Minister, Grammont, 
to describe the absurd confusion in the French army, and 
to ridicule Napoleon III’s command at the front. 

The English rendering of the French is only mediocre. 
In some places colloquialisms and popular phrases have been 
translated so that they have become stilted. In others it 
would seem that the language of the original must have been 
more dignified than that of the translation. In still others 
the meaning has been left or made ambiguous by careless- 
ness. The “He,” the first word of the first paragraph on 
page 95, seems to refer to Louis Napoleon when the Tsar 
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is meant; in the next to the last sentence of the first para- 
graph on page 299 the “he” should be “it”, reference being 
made to the Moniteur; and the German river which empties 
into the Rhine at Mainz is spelled “Main” not “Maine” in 
English (page 300 and passim). 
Sueparp B. CLovucu 
Columbia University 


Prologue to Mexico. The story of a Search for a Place, By 
Marian Storm. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1931. xii, 
828 pp. $3.50. 

Mezico. A Study of Two Americas, By Stuart Chase. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. vii, 338 pp. $3.00. 

The Genius of Mexico, Lectures Delivered before the Fifth 
Seminar in Mezico, 1930. Edited by Hubert C. Herring 
and Katharine Terrill. The Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions with Latin America, New York, 1931, ix, 334 pp. 

Liberalism in Mewico, 1857-1929. By Wilfred Hardy Callcott. 
Stanford University Press, 1931. xiii, 410 pp. $5.00. 

Mexico and its Heritage. By Ernest Gruening. The Century 
Company, New York, 1930. xix, 728 pp. $3.00. 

Mexico still remains a fertile field for writers, and well it 
should, for it is a neighbor to be cultivated. The books here 
listed, although of varying appeal, are all worth reading, and 
in a few cases worth re-reading. 

Two recent authors, both of them women, have seen the 
real Mexico and have successfully and artistically portrayed 
it for readers in the United States. The first to write an 
entrancing account was Anita Brenner whose Idols behind 
Alters (1929) has not been surpassed by any writer of 
English in its picturing of the psychological, religious, and 
artistic life of the people of that country. This volume by 
Miss Storm is equally successful in painting a picture of the 
Mexican scene of customs, manners, and landscapes as ob- 
served both in well known towns and in out of the way 
places. Like Miss Brenner’s book, too, it avoids politics 
and economic problems per se, yet at the same time it gives 
the reader an intimate insight into both. Whereas the first 
writer was born in Mexico, the second went to that country 
seeking an ideal place to make a home. She found at last, 
after wandering over much of Mexico, a “predestined gar- 
den”, a “huerta walled by coffee branches” in an Indian city 
in the southwestern forests. In some of her wanderings the 
author penetrated into “Americanized” Guatemala which 
she contrasts unfavorably with Mexico, finding the latter 
infinitely better. Miss Storm has that rare ability to paint 
a word picture in most vivid colors, and no one will feel 
the time ill-spent in reading this latest interpretation of our 
neighbor next door. 

The author of the second volume, after making several 
studies of life in the machine age, decided to go to Mexico 
and make studies of life in a machineless age and country. 
Mr. Chase is alternately making fun and complimenting the 
Mexicans and their civilization. He believes that he has seen 
everything worth seeing, and he has made comparisons con 
tinuously with life in the United States. He has particularly 
studied the village of Tepoztlan and has compared its 
machineless activities with our typical villages; and he finds 
that life in the Mexican town is after all perhaps the best 
kind of life, at least for the Mexicans. He fears that the 
coming of the machine and the American invasion of tourists 
will ruin Mexico artistically, for the future of Mexico lies in 
the future of the Indian. In this rapid, facetious, and at 
times brilliant treatise the whole field of Mexican history 
has been scanned and frequent “assorted statistics” have 
been given, Not the least important part of the book are the 
illustrations by Diego Rivera, one of the most popular of 
Mexican artists today. Considered as a whole the volume is 
written for popular consumption and should have a wide 
appeal. 

The third book noted above takes its title from the first 
section written by Moisés Sféenz, one of Mexico’s leading 
educators, Yet it very well describes the contents and the 
aim of the work, for the seminar in Mexico, now an estab- 
lished institution, has attempted for the past five years to 
interpret Mexico and the Mexicans to the citizens of the 
United States. The other eleven sections treat of the Indian 


heritage, Indian art, national education, religious forces, eco- 
nomic problems, social questions including the perplexing 
problems of migration, the Mexican government, and general 
relations of Mexico with the United States. Some 36 persons 
who attended the seminar have contributed to this sym- 
posium. Each in his own way has attempted to present 
points of view and opinions, and each has said what he has 
felt. The result is not always harmonous or complimentary, 
but there is a sincerity in many of the papers that is im- 
pressive. And while they are of varying length and im- 
portance, they each form a part of a composite picture 
which on the whole admirably fulfills the aims of the found- 
ers of the seminar. However, it is hoped that in subsequent 
seminars even greater time can be devoted to the Mexi- 
can side of all problems which should be treated not by 
citizens of the United States but by Mexicans themselves, 
In this way those in attendance can learn more of Mexican 
problems and civilization than they can by contributing 
papers containing their own opinions. 

Many persons may be surprised by the title of the fourth 
volume, feeling that liberalism in any form has not existed 
in Mexico. But when the term is applied as it is here to 
self government it becomes evident that democracy has 
grown in Mexico with the years. The constitution of 1857 was 
the culmination of the liberal tendency, in theory at least, 
while the constitution of 1917 marked the climax of liberal- 
ism and democracy in practice. The steps leading to the con- 
summation of the constitution of 1857 is told in Professor 
Calleott’s Church and State in Mexico (1926) while in this 
volume he continues the story of the growth of the “actual 
practice of democracy” between the two great political in- 
struments. Besides being a history of democratic develop- 
ment, the work is also a history of the conflict between the 
Catholic Church and the constituted government, for no 
writer can omit this important central theme in Mexican 
life. Neither can any writer in the field of Mexican polities 
omit the so-called personalism in public life. Much of the 
material presented, therefore, concerns the activities of such 
men as Santa Anna, Judrez, Porfirio Diaz, Madero, Huerta, 
Caranza, Obregon, Calles, and others. 

The data upon which the facts of Professor Callcott’s 
book rest have been collected from a variety of sources. 
Footnotes have been used unsparingly, and frequently foot- 
note material has been left in the body of the text thus 
increasing the difficulty of reading. The style is an improve- 
ment over his former volume, but no attempt has been made 
apparently to popularize it. Innumerable statistics, too, make 
for heaviness, and the reader with little knowledge of Mexi- 
can history will find difficulty in comprehending the mean- 
ing of certain sections. Besides, the reviewer is inclined to 
find fault with the illustrations which, he feels, might have 
been more appropriately selected. The bibliography contains 
seventeen pages but the index contains only eight. However, 
the work is an exceptionally able and impartial presentation 
of Mexican history since 1857, and it should be used by stu- 
dents as a reference and guide. 

The last volume listed has just been issued in a new 
edition and at half its original price. As a result more 
persons should become familiar with the book for it is by 
far the most thorough all round treatment of Mexican life 
and modern history in English. Upon its first appearance 
it immediately made its author’s reputation as one of the 
leading authorities on Mexican affairs in the United States. 

The theme of the book is stated in the preface: “. .. Mexi- 
co’s troubles are rooted in a past which in point of years 
seems very distant, but in fact is extremely recent and 
often merges into the present”. It is this heritage from the 
distant and near past that has determined and shaped 
present day Mexico, The author has, as he claims, “(1) in- 
dicated for the first time the agrarian basis of Mexican 
history, (2) shown more fully than has been done before 
the background of the so-called religious conflict which has 
come to the surface repeatedly in recent years, (3) has 
made clear the economic basis and method of Mexican 
militarism and Mexican politics, (4) has given the first 
documented account of Mexican . . . contemporary politics, 
(5) has made clear the issues underlying the recurring differ- 
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ences between the United States and Mexico, and brought 
their story of their relations up to date [1928], (6) has 
brought into relief the unity of Mexico’s past and present”. 
The text itself is replete with pertinent quotations and 
statistics from a variety of authorities, and contains besides 
more than 90 illustrations. A bibliography of exceptional 
value fills 26 pages, and the detailed index fills 34 pages. 
As a reference book, and perhaps even as a text book, the 
volume has not been surpassed, 
A. Curtis Witcus 
The George Washington University 


Hero Stories for Children. By Earl A. Collins and Lyda 
Hale. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 264 pp. 
The First Three Hundred Years in America. By Marion G. 
Clark and Wilbur Fisk Gordy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

New York, 1931. 436 pp. 

Young America, By Charles F. Horne and Olive Bucks. 

Charles E. Merrill Co., New York, 1930. 328 pp. 

These three volumes should attract the attention of ele- 
mentary school educators. Earl A. Collins and Lydia Hale 
have compiled stories of the world’s great heroes which they 
present to students of the early intermediate grades in a 
book entitled Hero Stories for Children. The book is divided 
into four sections—Heroes of the Hebrews, Heroes in Eu- 
ropean History, Heroes of the Exploration of America, and 
Heroes of the Colonization of America. Several characters 
are discussed in each period. 

The qualities that have made each hero a leader of his 
period are stressed. But there is in addition a pattern of 
his background given which helps the student to get an in- 
sight into the social life, arts, institutions, and religions of 
the different periods. 

The vocabulary is simple but a word list is furnished at 
the end of the book for pronunciation and definition of 


words outside the range of the reader. Study Helps includ- 
ing suggestions for further readings, false and true tests, 
completion tests and other distinctively modern devices are 
appended to each chapter to provoke close reading for 
thought. 

The book not only furnishes an abundance of new ma- 
terial but through the Study Helps paves the way for the 
young reader to attain intellectual independence. 

Marion G. Clark and Wilbur Fisk Gordy also offer stu- 
dents of the intermediate grades a new approach to Ameri- 
can history in their new book The First Three Hundred 
Years in America, 

Particularly interesting and novel is the treatment of 
Spanish America and the early Indian civilization. There are 
many details given in this discussion that are not found in 
the ordinary history text. 

In addition to Spanish colonization the beginnings and de- 
velopments of French, English and Dutch colonies are given. 
In each case an outstanding colony is discussed and the 
remaining national colonization is focused around it. The con- 
tributions of each of these groups to our present civilization 
is stressed, The authors show how in the beginning natural 
barriers and antagonisms separated the colonists. Then how 
there was a gradual uniting in spirit and the ultimate sepa- 
ration from Europe. The book gives the reader a full picture 
of the struggle during the early years of colonization and 
at the end of each chapter devices are given to foster careful 
reading. 

Charles F. Horne and Olive Bucks have arranged Young 
America for the students of the intermediate grades. The 
book presents a dramatic picture of colonial struggles in 
America. It not only gives an authentic portrayal of the 
social, economic and political conditions during these chang- 
ing years but it tells of the conditions in a spirited and 
entertaining way. 
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The writers constantly reveal the influence of the varied 
customs and traditions on America today. The child is given, 
at this early age, an opportunity to dissemble trends and to 
evaluate their results—in other words an opportunity to cul- 
tivate the historical point of view. The authors who re- 
peatedly stress the contributions of young America to 
America of today further emphasize these by awakening in- 
terest in the students throughout suggestive readings, car- 
toons, graphs, and dramatization projects. 

This is in many respects superior to the Clark and Gordy 
volume. Not only does it tell the story of American colonial 
life well, but it should receive particular merit because it 
lays a foundation for the student in the grasping of casual 
relationships. 

Roperta O'Hara 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Book Notes 


Mr. Milton Waldman, who is favorably known to stu- 
dents of history for his biography of Raleigh, has made an 
entertaining short narrative (Wing, Queen, Jack. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1931. viii, 276 pp.) out of the first 
eight months of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, during which 
Philip Il, through the Count di Feria, conducted the nego- 
tiations which led up to proposal of marriage and the 
Queen’s startling refusal. Mr. Waldman admits to having 
been engaged for some years upon what all students know 
to be the forbidding task of writing a biography of Eliza- 
beth and this book is an expansion of his first chapter. There 
is no adequate biography of Elizabeth and when one re- 
members the many historians who, like Mr. Waldman, have 
been held back by the mass of sources and have turned to 
partial tasks, it is legitimate to question the possibility. 
If Mr. Waldman does write the biography, the volume under 
review indicates that it will be long, written with an at- 
tractive lucidity and fluency, and relatively unconcerned 
with matters of controversy. Perhaps that is the recipe for 
success, but one has only to recall such an example of close 
scholarship as the three volumes of Conyers Read’s treatise 
on Walsingham and the foreign policy of Elizabeth to be 
assured that such a book can hardly satisfy the specialists. 
Elizabeth was such an inscrutable mixture of personal in- 
decision and political success that the more closely one 
studies her career the more impossible it seems to be to 
make up one’s mind as to whether she was a political genius 
or merely lucky enough to profit most from dilatoriness. 
The great exception to this statement occurred in 1558-1559 
when she made three swift decisions of the greatest seri- 
ousness—she set up an Anglican church, she refused Philip’s 
hand and she assisted the Protestant rebels in Scotland to 
throw off the French yoke. Mr. Waldman’s method is shown 
to be quite adequate for all ordinary purposes in deal- 
ing with the first two of these, it might well have included 
the third, but he is sure to find it difficult to reduce the 
forty years’ consequences of these acts to a lucidity ap- 
proaching that which he has achieved in the book under re- 
view. It, by the way, seems to contain no errors of fact 
except his statement that Spain lost the Empire by Charles 
V’s death and his description of Henry VII as a “Welsh 
free booter.” On the whole, the reader might do well after 
reading Mr. Waldman’s book to go back to the opening 
chapters of Sir John Seeley’s Expansion of England to see 
how little in the way of significance has been added to the 
story in the course of fifty years.—B. 


Indice de Documentos de Nueva Espana existentes en 
el Archivo de Indias de Sevilla, Tomo IIl (Mexico, 1931) 
continues the work of the Mexican Bibliographic Mono- 
graphs relative to the Documents bearing on the history 
of New Spain which were to be found in the records of 
Archives of the Indies at Seville. The first volume appeared 
in the series of monographs as number twelve, and the sec- 
ond volume as number fourteen, while the present volume 
is the twenty-second. It begins with the sixth part and car- 
ries it thru the twenty-first, and is of the same high grade 
of work as the other volumes of this series. It should be 


noted, however, that it will be of interest only to bibliog- 
raphers, and students of source material concerned with the 
colonial history of Latin America.—H.B.M. 


In 1926-1927 Dr. Gamio conducted a study of Mexican 
immigration into the United States, of which he wrote in 
“Mexican Immigration to the United States.” He has now 
taken fifty-seven of the autobiographic accounts upon which 
his earlier work was founded and collected them in a new 
book, which he calls “The Mexican Immigrant—His Life- 
Story” (University of Chicago Press, 1931. xiii p. 4-288 p.). 
Here he has divided his materials into a number of cate- 
gories such as The Mexican Leaves Home, First Contacts, 
The United States as a Base for Revolutionary Activity, 
Economic Adjustment, Race Consciousness, Leader and In- 
tellectual, Assimilation and the Mexican-American. It is a 
good book for the student interested in sociological source 
material, and is very readable for those interested in general 
information alone.—H.B.M. 


It was worth while for Professor G. P. Gooch to make 
a book (Studies in Modern History. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York, 1931. vii, 384 pp.) of his recent scattered 
and occasional papers, if only to bring into general cir- 
culation the careful essay on Baron von Holstein which 
fills over a hundred of its pages. Ever since the war there 
have been appearing scraps of Holstein’s history, some 
friendly, some unfriendly, some sober and documented, some 
extravagant and perverse. It was most desirable that some 
dispassionate and learned historian like Gooch should draw 
all the evidence together and after evaluating it should 
indicate what general conclusions might safely be drawn. 
The task has been done here without much color, but per- 
haps that was desirable, and the reader gets a more meas- 
ured portrait than might have been expected of a man 
whose genius for detail, relative blindness to larger issues 
and semi-insanity in personal relations made him a mystery 
in his own day and a legend in ours. The other papers in 
the volume are less distinguished. Two concerning Germany 
and the French revolution appear to be by-products of the 
author’s book on that subject. One is a provocation for 
systematic study of modern German political theory. One 
is a history of the Cambridge chair of modern history. 
Five others, varying in thoroughness with the character 
of their original audiences, are critical essays in the manner 
of History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century or 
Recent Revelations in European Diplomacy which survey 
the historiography of the French Revolution, of the life 
and works of Bismarck, of German historical studies since 
the war, and of the general subject of foreign affairs. An- 
other discusses the uses of historical novels.—B. 


In his volume The Costs of the World War to the Ameri- 
can People (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931, XII, 
316 pp.) Professor John Maurice Clark of Columbia Uni- 
versity attempts with remarkable success to present within 
the pages of a single volume the cost of the World War 
to the people of the United States up to the present, meas- 
ured in terms of the effects of the war on our national 
economy. After considering the economic status of the 
United States in 1913-14 and again during the period of the 
War Professor Clark proceeds to discuss the nature of the 
war costs and how the burden was borne, the displacement 
of man power and shifts in man power versus shifts in 
income, the effect of the War on our natural income, the 
economic burdens caused by death and disability and the 
effects of the war on agriculture, transportation, labor mi- 
gration and manufactures includes munitions. In his sum- 
mary chapter Professor Clark raises two questions: First, 
have we been richer or poorer since the War than we should 
have been if the world had remained at peace; and secondly 
have we been richer or poorer than we should have been 
if the war had come as it did, but we had remained neutral? 
In answering the first question he states that it is possible, 
though far from certain, that “the peak of our post-war 
prosperity was not only the highest in our history but 
higher than anything we should have experienced if there 
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had been no war.” But then he immediately adds this very 
significant corollary: “. It is also morally certain that 
the depressions of 1921 and 1930 cut deeper than any that 
would have occurred if the War had not disrupted the 
economic life of the world. And . . . that the effect of the 
War in deepening our depressions outweighs its conjectural 
effect in heightening our post-war boom; and that we have 
on the average been poorer since 1919 than we should have 
been if peace had continued. It is even possible that we have 
been poorer since 1922” (p. 278). In answering the second 
question Professor Clark is of the opinion that had the 
United States remained out of the War “our exceedingly 
profitable neutral trade would have been seriously ham- 
pered or crippled, and that we should have emerged without 
the enormous volume of debts owing to us which are ham- 
pering the resumption of normal economic relations at pres- 
ent.” (p. 279). Inasmuch as Europe would have been dis- 
organized anyway and would have been in urgent need of 
our funds and our goods he thinks “there is no adequate 
reason for supposing that our prosperity would have been 
any less than it has actually been.” Of course it is not the 
author’s purpose to indicate why we went into the War 
but his conclusions as to the effects of the War on us both 
materially and spiritually are worth the close attention of 
every serious-minded American. The volume belongs to the 
Economic and Social History of the World War (American 
Series) edited by Professor J. T. Shotwell and was there- 
fore prepared under the auspices of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 


No aspect of American civilization is more alluring, dra- 
matic, or important than the conquest and settlement of 
the Trans-Mississippi. Much has been written concerning 
this region and The Santa Fe Trail (Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1930, xi, 283 pp.) by R. L. Duffus adds to 
this growing literature. Mr. Duffus who for many years has 
been connected with the New York Times as a feature 
writer and book-reviewer, has in this volume essayed to 
paint in romantic colors the story of the trail of the Santa 
Fe. He makes no pretense as he points out in his pref- 
atory note, at an exhaustive historical study of this famous 
route. Consequently one finds in these pages much of the 
heroic and less of the drab. And yet there is more than 
glamour. Chapter VIII entitled “Prairie Ports” for instance, 
affords the reader valuable information concerning the Santa 
Fe trade. Sprinkled through its pages also is considerable 
material which has been brought to light of day for the first 
time. The bibliography though short is well chosen. 


Dedicated to the State Historical Society of Iowa, Irving 
Berdine Richman’s Ioway to Towa, The Genesis of a Corn 
and Bible Commonwealth (State Historical Society of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 1931. 479 pp.) is an interesting and beautifully 
arranged story of some of the outstanding events and per- 
sonalities of the state of Iowa’s history from earliest times 
to the present. The narrative instead of being arranged in 
chapter form falls into short essays which no one can 
read and not get the atmosphere of the time. This volume 
should be in the home of every Iowa family. 


William Henry Chamberlin’s new book on Russia (The 
Soviet Planned Economic Order. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1931. Pp. 258. $2.50—Student edition, 75 cents) 
contains a most readable and authoritative exposition of the 
origins and development of economic planning in the Soviet 
Union. A keen observer, a brilliant journalist, and a first- 
rate scholar, Mr. Chamberlin has in numerous ways and be- 
yond any reasonable doubt proved himself to be among the 
very few serious and understanding foreign students of con- 
temporary Russia. In this little book he gives a condensed 
but adequately factual summary of the planned economic 
system, outlines the background of the Five-Year Plan, and 
explains the basic features of the Plan in actual application. 
The material is drawn from first-hand sources: Soviet books, 
official publications, journals, newspapers, and interviews 
with Communists officials; but the analysis is well sharpened 
by author’s personal study of Russian conditions over a 





period of years. As a result one finds Mr. Chamberlin’s in- 
dependent conclusions and interpretations carefully weighed 
and in substantial agreement with facts. Of considerable 
value to the student are the numerous extracts from official 
documents appended to the book, relating to the Five-Year 
Plan, Labor Legislation, Agriculture, and the Financial 
Budget for 1931—the year commonly spoken of as “the third 
and decisive” year of the Plan. A very good index makes this 
volume particularly useful as a reference book. 

One cannot abstain from mentioning the appearance of a 
revised edition of Mr. Chamberlin’s earlier and more general 
work (Soviet Russia, a Living Record and a History. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1931. Pp. 486. $3.50), which 
was originally published in 1929. In its new form this out- 
standing study of Soviet history and contemporary condi- 
tions is brought up to June 1931 and includes the last im- 
portant departure in Russian economic policy as embodied in 
Stalin’s theses of June 23. Two entirely new chapters have 
been added, describing the sweeping progress of collectiviza- 
tion in agriculture and the results of the Five-Year Plan 
in other economic and social fields. The chapter on outstand- 
ing revolutionary personalities has been revised to include 
the new figures whose recent appearance obliterated or 
pushed into background some of the old Soviet leaders. As a 
result of these emendations the book is brought into harmony 
with very recent economic, political, and social developments 
in U.S.S.R.—B.B:S. 


Bibliografia de Juan Ruiz de Alarcon (Mexico City, 1931) 
is the latest contribution to the series of Mexican govern- 
mental publications of which we have had previous occasion 
to speak well. This particular item, while limited to only 
forty-four pages, is none the less satisfactory. —H.B.M. 


Richard Hakluyt and Samuel Purchas in their recordings 
of English oversea enterprises were not obsessed by those 
affecting North America alone and the Hakluyt Society in 
its scores of volumes of English travel has been as catholic 
in its choice has Hakluyt and Purchas. Mr. Foster Rhea 
Dulles has recalled that circumstance for American readers 
by esasys drawn from those sources concerning five Eliza- 
bethan centurers who went east instead of west. His East- 
ward Ho! (Houghton, Mifflin Co., New York, 1931, xv, 199 
pp. $5.00) is a well-illustrated, pleasantly-written account 
of extraordinary pioneering efforts in English trade with 
Russia, Central Asia, the Spice Islands, Japan and India. 
Richard Chancellor and Anthony Jenkinson serve as the 
protagonists of the cloth trade which entered Russia from 
the White Sea and penetrated to Bokhara and Persia. James 
Lancaster was the leader of the first voyage of the East 
India Company to the East Indies. William Adams was an 
Englishman in Dutch service who worked a storm-wracked 
ship from the coast of Chile to Japan, where he became 
the trusted agent of the Shogun lyeyasu, secured an entry 
for the East India Company, in the course of thirteen years 
having become “a naturalised Japanner” decided not to go 
back to England, and died in 1620 a respected samurai and 
land-lord. Sir Thomas Roe was the royal ambassador from 
James I to the Great Mogul who spent almost four years 
in breaking through the genuine indifference of Jahangir to 
commercial matters and thereby began the firm establish- 
ment of “John Company” in the Indian peninsula.—B. 


James A. Williamson’s A Short History of British Ex- 
pansion (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 
xxxi, 470, 315, $4.50), is now available in one volume instead 
of two, which makes it more accessible as a text book and 
guide for use in courses dealing especially with the history 
of the British Empire. In the new edition the section from 
1783 has been rewritten and extended from eight chapters 
to seventeen, the history of the separate units of the Em- 
pire being treated singly to about 1870 and thereafter to- 
gether as integral parts of the Empire and Commonwealth. 
The author’s great command of his subject assures an 
honest and authoritative treatment and although the style 
is a little heavy, the narrative is shot through with sentences 
of almost epigrammatic veracity which livens it considerably. 
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On page 3, volume II, one finds, for example: “The United 
States of today is the fruit of applied manpower sub- 
jugating nature rather than its fellow-men,” and on page 
298, volume II, “the [world] war destroyed many things 
that were already declining, and promoted others that were 
in the incipient stage.” The author pays his respects in 
brilliant terms to neo-mercantilism (page 297, volume II) 
and to nationalism (page 184; volume II). The work is 
exceptionally free from typographical errors, but the re- 
viewer noticed one in the footnote on page 299, volume II. 
—S. B. Clough 


Part II of A Short History of Scotland by Robert L. 
Mackie (Oxford University Press, London, 1930, $.85) cov- 
ers the period from 1513 to modern times. Although there 
is one brief chapter on the Industrial Revolution the his- 
tory presented is largely political with stress on the events 
of traditional importance, such as the Reformation, the 
union with England, and the Jacobite risings of 1715, and 
1745. Despite the lack of an index which reduces the value 
of the book for reference purposes it will be useful for 
anyone who wishes to get a brief sketch of important events 
in Scotland before 1832, although the last century of Scotch 
history is telescoped into sixteen pages.—C.W.C. 


Mr. C. S. S. Higham in his The Good Citizen: an Intro- 
duction to Civics (Longmans, Green and Co., N.Y., 192 pp. 
$1.20) has written a volume that has the double merit of 
being informative and at the same time illustrative of Eng- 
lish methods of teaching civics. Within a brief compass he 
has packed a good deal of information about those very 
intimate things of which we are frequently so ignorant. 
In the section entitled “The Citizen and the City” he has 
treated such topics as transportation, public utilities, justice 
and police, education, and housing. Under “The Citizen and 
the State” he has described such aspects of the national 
government as law and legislation, the budget, the fighting 
services, and imperial organization. In addition there are 
a large number of excellent illustrations and six appendices 
touching a few important and special topics. Mr. Higham 
believes that the study of citizenship can best be undertaken 
by considering first of all familiar sights and people, coupled 
with some background of history, and his little book justifies 
his point of view. The reviewer has noticed two errors, one 
in regard to the origins of the national debt (p. 124) and 
the other in regard to the choice of prime minister (p. 159). 
An index would enhance the value of the book.—M. 


The Educational Committee of the League of Nations 
Association Massachusetts Branch (40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston) has issued a large map (22 by 84 inches) in colors, 
illustrating the achievements and membership of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. There are inset pic- 
tures of Elihu Root and other American members of the 
court. The price of the map is 15 cents a copy. 


Russia and the East in Current 


Periodicals 


By Gerrroupe Bramuerre Ricuarps, Pxa.D. 


The current magazines have much to say on Russia and 
what they say is characterized by a serious evaluation of 
the Russian experiment in national planning. In The Nine- 
teenth Century and After, L. Haden Guest writes on “Rus- 
sia Industrialised?,” an article based on observations made 
during a recent visit to that country. He finds it very diffi- 
cult to give an accurate impression of either the people or 
the condition of industry since while all that has been said 
is true some parts of the country, little that has been said 
is true of all. Realising the need, then, of looking at the 
situation from a long range, he tries to get his perspective 
by fitting the present situation into its historical back- 
ground. From what he has learned of the development of 
the Russians he considers that they need ever to be master- 
fully led, and Peter the Great turning Russia’s face west- 


ward, was the true precurser of Lenin and his industria} 
system. Russia’s social and economic history as well as the 
racia} and temperamental qualities of her people would 
make her different from any European country in this day 
and age, regardless of the form of political government 
adopted; under her system of a Soviet Union she not only 
preserves her national characteristics but she brings new 
social and economic factors into operation whose interplay 
at times results in a similarity to conditions found in the 
new world, at times in as wide a dissimilarity as can be 
imagined. No rational and orderly account of present-day 
Russian activities can be given but amid the chaos, it is easy 
to see new creative human forces, new struggles for exist- 
ence. It has been deemed necessary to ration the land, not 
only as to the necessities of life, but as to amusements. The 
Russian must spend his “rest-day” standing in queues if not 
for bread, then for kinema tickets. However confusing the 
situation may seem, there is no doubt that an industrialized 
Russia is rising from the steppes like some new sky-scraper 
city of New York from the rocks of Manhattan. 


Those who remember their Jane Austen will perhaps re- 
call Fanny Price’s interest in Macartney’s travel-tales. This 
very delightful and most versatile Englishman of the eight- 
eenth century is the subject of an article by W. F. Redda- 
way in the October Cambridge (England) Historical Jour- 
nal: “Macartney in Russia, 1765-7.” His prime purpose there 
was to secure a commercial treaty with the great and rather 
eccentric Catherine, and Mr. Reddaway would not only give 
him credit for that bit of statesmanship, but he rather in- 
sists that the fate of Napoleon and of all Europe in 1806 
was determined by what this treaty meant to western na- 
tions. Russia had what England lacked, and vice versa. 
Moreover, England’s subsidies had been Russia’s for the 
asking, through many decades, and England furnished her, 
too, with her best customers. Much of what Mr. Macartney 
found in the land of the Romanovs of that day does not 
differ materially from what more recent travelers report 
—religious tendencies, mysticism, lack of stability, ete. Per- 
haps the outstanding merit of the article is the glimpse it 
gives of the envoy himself. “Among the blithe adventurers 
of the eighteenth century, few surpassed Macartney in di- 
versity and in the value of public services and none left a 
fairer name. Whether he was cajolling a Russian premier 
or contending with republican patriots in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, or defying a ten-fold force of Frenchmen in Granada 
or heartening Madras against Hyder Ali, or driving the 
Dutch from the coast of Coromandel, or facing the pistol 
of a soldier to whom as governor of Bengal he had given the 
lie, or teaching the Court of Pekin the merits of his country, 
or conspiring with Louis XVIII in Italy, or protecting our 
conquests at the Cape by threatening to blow up the rebels, 
he was always the same rare man, ever unflinching and ever 
incorruptible.” 


Col. Sir Thomas M. Cunninghame discusses the menace of 
Russian Agriculture in the December number of the Na- 
tional Review, a menace that to him is increasing steadily 
and not at all new. Communism in agriculture is no new 
thing for that land; she has ever played a lone hand in 
cereal raising so far as Europe is concerned. Whether the 
present experiment be termed dumping, Russian wheat will 
always be furnished at a shade under the world price what- 
ever the latter may be, a disturbing prospect certainly. One 
hundred ten millions out of the population of one hundred 
sixty millions are peasants; properly organized they could 
produce enough cereal to feed the world. Of the twenty-five 
million farms in 1929 almost half of them were collectivised 
even though there were not one-tenth enough machines or 
horses to go around. While there were so many protests— 
even outbursts—against the absorption of such holdings by 
the state that Stalin returned about half, conditions were 
such for the independent worker that nearly all of them 
have since been re-absorbed. Those living on government 
farms have every preference shown them; all the good seed, 
the best implements, the most favorable prices; it is indeed 
courting martyrdom to resist longer. Col. Cunninghame says 
quite definitely that if the entire world knew the actual 
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conditions, there would be an outburst of righteous indigna- 
tion from the western nations which would outrank that 
aroused by the Bulgarian atvocities. As a defense against 
the Russian menace he urges the wide-spread adoption of 
Czecho-Slovakia’ policy of refusing to buy grain from Russia 
until both the home supply and the supply from Canada 
and Australia have been exhausted. 


In the December Contemporary Review, William Zuker- 
man has words of high praise for the way in which Russia 
has solved the Jewish problem by her establishment of an 
agricultural colony in the Crimea and likewise praises the 
American Jewish Agricultural Society for its assistance in 
furnishing supplies. 

Education in the Soviet state is the theme of an article 
in the February Fortnightly by R. D. Char, who considers 
this the one solid achievement of the Soviet state even 
though it is so exceedingly limited in its scope. Naturally 
it is free to all members of the Union. Its aim is to create 
a body of workers actively engaged in achieving socialism, 
as clear and unambiguous a goal as can be imagined. Its 
two immediate objectives are to provide workers enough to 
realize in its entirety the Five Years’ Plan and to satisfy 
the requirements of a planned national economy for the fu- 
ture, and secondly, to propagate in every practical way the 
Marxist doctrines and scientific materialism generally. The 
system recognizes no god save that of technical specializa- 
tion; every school is allotted to the tutelage and guardian- 
ship of a particular factory or institution to volunteer or- 
ganization of industry which makes itself responsible for the 
administration of technical training. There is, naturally, a 
close link between education and the needs of industry; there 
is also an absolute disregard of all that is called cultural. 
In the old universities but two faculties survive. Mathe- 
matics and Physics and Natural Science. It is safe to pre- 
dict that this situation will not last beyond the present gen- 
eration. 


Articles on Manchuria are just beginning to appear; by 


next month, they will probably outnumber all others. In 
the Revue de Paris for December 1, Count Sforza writes 
most entertainingly of the Chinese and Japanese in Man- 
churia, calling attention to the fact that this is the third 
time in the last quarter of a century that Manchuria has 
been the center of conflict, and he is inclined to hold the 
United States indirectly responsible for the unhappy con- 
dition of affairs existing there. Had this nation, he points 
out, had the wish or the determination to be a naval power 
of the first rank, she would have devoted herself to keep- 
ing peace in the Pacific world as well as in the Atlantic. 
Then, too, the Treaty of Portsmouth was a sad fiasco since 
it left the great Manchurian plain unprovided for. Since 
then, directly or by circuitous diplomacy, Japan has taken 
advantage of the chaos in China to establish herself in the 
unprotected land which has never been any too loyal to 
China. 


H. B. Elliston is likewise an apologist for Japan in the 
January Forum, This new dispute which started on all 
fours some two years ago arose out of local irresponsibility. 
For some time the Japanese War Lords, the nationalists as 
well as the realists acting under the cover of the idealists, 
have been sharp shooting at the Japanese pocket in south- 
ern Manchuria, said pocket being the South Manchuria rail- 
road and the seaport thereof. Since Japan has been facing 
the post-boom deflation, with the rest of the world she has 
been put to it to provide for her surplus population. She 
has tried to do this by industrial development, while China 
has undertaken to achieve the same ends by warfare. The 
situation demands outside interference, but the League of 
Nations has shown such lack of understanding of the prob- 
lem that no help can be expected from that quarter unless 
an impartial investigation is undertaken. What Mr. Elliston 
advises is a mandate. Manchuria is not an occasional fire; 
it is a disease and should be treated as such by making the 
Japanese pocket the first of a number of mandates in that 
region. 
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ILLUSTRATED STUDY GUIDES 


For the Grades and Junior High School 


Prepared by CHARLES A. COULOMB, Ph.D. 
District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


These Workbooks are designed upon a novel principle and aim to give something really interest- 
ing for sixth to eighth grade pupils to do in American history. They supplement existing textbooks 
by placing in the pupils’ hands various kinds of historical materials to be studied and enjoyed. 


(Discovery, exploration, settlement, the colonies and the 


(Early Man, the Ancient Nations, and Medieval Times to 
conditions in Europe prior to the Discovery of America) 


Free samples of the Illustrated Workbooks will be sent to junior high school principals and teachers of history. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


United States History, Book One 
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Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States 
FROM DECEMBER 19, 1931, TO JANUARY 23, 1932 
Listen by Cuartes A. Coutoms, Px.D 


AMERICAN HISTORY 

Ambler, Charles H. A history of Transportation in the 
Ohio Valley. Glendale, Calif.: A. H. Clark Co.; $7.50. 

Andrews, Clarence L. The story of Alaska. Seattle, Wash.: 
Lowman & Hanford; 258 pp.; $3.50. 

Askin (John) papers, The Vol. 2, 1796-1820, Detroit: De- 
troit Lib. Commission; 829 pp.; $5.00. 

Blanton, Wyndham B., M.D. Medicine in Virginia in the 
eighteenth century. Richmond, Va.: Garret and Massie; 
459 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $7.50. 

Blanchard, Leola H. Conquest of Southwest Kansas. Wichita, 
Kan.: Wichita Eagle Press, 319 S. Market St.; 360 pp.; 
$2.50. 

Crump, H. J. Colonial admiralty jurisdiction in the seven- 
teenth century. N.Y.: Longmans; 210 pp. (7 p. bibl.) ; 
$3.50. 

Everett, Elizabeth L. Ye governour and companie of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Phila.: Dorrance; 184 pp.; $1.75. 

Fish, Carl R., and others. The United States and Great- 
Britain. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 245 pp.; $1.50. 

Gordon, L. J. American relations with Turkey, 1830-1930. 
Phila.: Univ. of Penna. Press; 417 pp. (20 p. bibl.) ; $4.00. 

Jernegan, Marcus W. Laboring and dependent classes in 
colonial America, 1607-1783. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. ; 269 pp.; $3.00. 

Karpinski, Louis C. Bibliography of the printed maps of 
Michigan, 1804-1880. Lansing: Mich. State. Hist. Soc.; 
539 pp.; $6.00. 

Matthews, F. C. American Merchant ships, 1850-1900; Series 
2. Salem Mass.: Marine Research Society; 370 pp.; $7.50. 

Sharfman, Isaiah L. The Interstate Commerce Conmission; 
a study in administrative law and procedure. Part 2. N.Y.: 
Commonwealth Fund; 547 pp.; $4.50 

Sizer, Theodore, and others. Aspects of the social history of 
America. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Univ. of N.C. Press; 120 pp.; 
$1.50. 

Talbot, Theodore. The journals of Theodore Talbot, 1843, 
1849-52; with the Frémont expedition of 1843 and with 
the first Military Company in Oregon territory in 1849 
52. Portland, Oregon: Metropolitan Press; 153 pp.; $3.50. 

Wise, Jennings C. The Red Man in the New World drama 
Wash., D.C.: W. T. Roberts Co.; 829-17th St.; 640 pp.; 
$5.00. 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Gelb, Ignace J. Hittite hieroglyphics, I. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press; 109 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $1.50. 

Hardy, Edward R., Pr. The large estates of Byzantine 
Egypt. N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 162 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; 
$3.00. 

Heard, Gerald, The emergence of Man. N.Y.: Harcourt; 310 
yp.; $2.75. 

Houston, Mary G. Ancient Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
costume, Vol. 2. N.Y.: Macmillan; 106 pp.; $3.50. 

Showerman, Grant. Rome and the Romans. N.Y.: Macmillan; 
664 pp. (3 p. bibl.) ; $2.40. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

Elliott, William Y. The new British Empire. N.Y.: McGraw- 
Hill; 534 pp. $5.00. 

Mac Call, Seamus. And so began the Irish 
Longmans; 492 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 


nation. N.Y.: 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Case, Lynn M. Franco-Italian relations, 1860-1865; The 
Roman question and theé.convention of September. Phila.: 
Univ of Penna. Press; 863 pp. (11 p. bibl.) ; $3.50. 
Gooch, R. K. Regionalism in France. N.Y.: 
pp.; $1.75. 
Hudson, G. F. Europe and China; a survey of their rela- 


Century; 141 
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tions from the earliest times to 1800. N.Y.: Longmans; 336 
pp-3 $5.50. 

Karpovich, Michael. Imperial Russia, 1801-1917. N.Y.: Holt; 
114 pp. (6 p. bibl.) ; $1.00. 

Penrose, Boies, editor. Sea fights in the East Indies in 
the years 1602-1639, Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 
308 pp.; $3.50. 

Saillens, Emile. French history. Phila.: Lippincott; 151 pp, 
(3 p. bibl.) ; $1.00. 

White, L. W. and Shanahan, FE. W. The Industrial Revoly- 
tion and the economic world of today. N.Y.: Longmans; 
387 pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $2.25. 

Woodward, Ernest L. War and peace in Europe 1815-1870, 
N.Y.: Long & Smith; 298 pp. ; $4.00. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Clark, John M. The cost of the World War to the American 
people. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 328 pp.; $3.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Dugdale, E. 'T. S. translator. German diplomatic documents. 
Vol. 4. N.Y.: Harper; $7.50. 

Nitobe, Inazo Ota, and others. Western influences in modern 
Japan. Chicago: Univ of Chicago Press; 544 pp.; $4.00. 

Sansom, George B. Japan, a short cultural history. N.Y.: 
Century; 553 pp.; $7.50. 

Wheeler-Holohan, V. Boutell’s Manual of heraldry. N-Y.: 
Warne; 332 pp.; $10.00. 

World Almanac and book of facts for 1932, The. N.Y.: 
N.Y. World-Telegram, 125 Barclay St.; 944 pp.; 50 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Pilar of Bavaria, Princess, and Chapman-Huston, Des- 
mond, Every inch a King; Alphonso XIII. N.Y.: Dutton; 
185 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Anonymous. The mirrors of 1932. [Chapter on W. E. 
Borah substituted for that on Dwight Morrow]. N-.Y.: 
Brewer; 247 pp.; $2.50. 

Porter, K. W. John Jacob Astor, business man. 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 612, 776 pp.; $10.00 set. 
Kaplan, A. D. H. Henry Charles Carey. Balto.: 

Hopkins Press; 96 pp. 

Dumba, Constantin. Memoirs of a diplomat. Boston: Little 
Brown; 354 pp.; $4.00. 

Kantorowicz, Ernest. Frederick IT, 1194-1250. N.Y.: Long & 
Smith; 752 pp.; $7.00. 

Jones, Uriah J. Simon Girty, the outlaw. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Harvard Press; 183 pp.; $5.00. 

Wood, Clement. Warren Gamaliel Harding an 
comedy. N.Y.: Wim, Faro; 359 pp.; $3.50. 
Cate, A. EK. Henry Hudson. Boston: Badger; 121 pp.; $1.50. 
Mann, Horace K. The lives of the popes in the Middle ages. 
Vol. 17, Nicholas IV to St. Clesetine V, 1288-1294. St. 

Louis: B. Herder; 354 pp.: $5.00. 

Murray, William H. The speeches of William H. Murray 
(Alfalfa Bill). Oklahoma City: Harlow Pub. Co.; 221 pp.; 
$1.50. 

White, I.aura A. Robert Barnwell Rhett, father of seces- 
sion. N.Y.: Century; 273 pp. (5 p. bibl.) ; $5.00. 

Cotton, Fdward H. William H. Taft. Boston: Beacon Press; 
94 pp.; $1.50. 

McHale, Francis. President and Chief Justice [William and 
Howard Taft]. Phila.: Dorrance ; 321 pp.; $3.00. 

Garland, C. M. Washington and his portraits. Chicago: Guil- 
ford Press, 38 S. Dearborn St.; 121 pp.; $2.00. 

Sears, Louis M. George Washington. N.Y.: Crowell; 574 
pp.; $5.00. 

Tatsch, Jacob H. The facts about George Washington as a 
Freemason. N.Y.: Macoy Pub. & Masonic Supply Co.; 112 
pp. (4 p. bibl.) ; $1.25, 


Johns 


American 


Thornsmark, Thora. George Washington. Chicago: Scott 
Foresman; 293 pp.; 80 cents. 
GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Andrew, Milton H. Twelve leading constitutions, Czecho- 


slovakia, France, Germany, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 
League of Nations, Mexico, Poland, Soviet Russia, Tur- 
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Kpoch-Making New History Text 





This textbook is based on Results in first 6 months— 


Ten years of class tryout More than 350 adoptions 
Three large printings 


An avalanche of praise 


Five complete re-writings 
Two experimental editions 





























KIX PLORING AMERICAN HISTORY 


by MABEL B. CASNER and RALPH H. GABRIEL 


Washington School, West Haven, Conn. Professor of Ilistory, Yale University 


This new text for 7th and 8th grade classes employs the untt problem method. 
Kach unit represents one of the nine focal points in American history. Each 
problem within a unit is a step toward understanding the fundamental unit 
idea. The problems themselves are real, challenging—not artificial, ‘‘text- 
booky.’’ After each problem are some 15 to 30 tried and tested pupil activi- 
ties which are so complete that a separate workbook is unnecessary. To 
eliminate reading difficulties, the authors checked each word of the text and 
activities against the first 5,000 words in Thorndike’s Teacher’s Word Book. 


For detailed information write to— 


| HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 161 East Erie Street, Chicago 
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key, and Yugoslavia. Compton, Calif.: American Univ. 
Ser.; P.O. Box 638; 400 pp.; $4.75. 

Angelina, A. D. A. deK. Colonial policy; 2 vols. Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press; 538, 681 pp.; $15.00. 

Asholl, K. M., Duchess of. The conscription of a people. 
N.Y.: Columbia Univ. Press; 216 pp.; $2.50. 

Wheeler, Bennett, John W. editor. Documents on interna- 
tional affairs, 1930. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press; 276 pp.; 
$4.00. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compttep By Leo F. Srock, Pu.D. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Everyman His Own Historian. Carl Becker (American 
Historical Review, January). Presidential address of the 
American Historical Association. 

Science in History. F. S. Marvin (Hibbert Journal, Janu- 
ary). 

History and the Historical Novel. Edward Jenks (Hibbert 
Journal, January). 

In the Margin of History. H. C. Luke (Fortnightly Review, 
January). Attempts at kingdom building. 

A Suggested Basic Vocabulary in American History for 
the Middle Grades. Mary G. Kelly (Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, December). 


Social Studies, or Geography and History? E. H. Reeder 
(Education, January). 
A Century of Colonial Juridicial Policy. A. W. Renton 


(Juridicial Review, December). 

The Expedition of Baron de Pointis against Cartagena. 
W. T. Morgan (American Historical Review, January). 
Protestantism in France. C. H. D. Grimes (Modern Church- 

man, December). 

Pre-Census Population Records of Spain. P. G, Edge (J our- 
nal of the American Statistical Association, December). 
Catalonia’s Charter of Freedom. Catherine Moran (fort- 

nightly Review, January). 

Significance of the Reformation in the Light of Contempor- 
ary Scholarship. C. J. H. Hayes (Catholic Historical Re- 
view, January). Presidential address of the Catholic His- 
torical Association. 

The Framing of the First Apology of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. T. G. Tappert (Lutheran Church Quarterly, 
January). 

The Catholic Church in Contemporary Germany. F. S. Bet 
ten, S. J. (Catholic Historical Review, January). 

Contemporary Reports on the Medieval Roman Climate. 
Anna Celli-Fraentzel (Speculum, January). 

Incunabula of Albertus Magnus in the Library of Con- 
gress. C. M. Daly, O. P. (Catholic Historical Review, 
January). 

The Jugoslav Dictatorship. R. 
porary Review, January). 
Julian the Apostate and the Religion of Hellenism. Michael 

Tierney (Studies, December). 

Recent Publications in Medieval and Modern Greek History, 
1928-1931. William Miller (American Historical Review, 
January). 

The Dawn of Christianity in Mexico. Mariano Cuevas (Mid- 
America, January). 

The First American Play. C. F. 
January). 

The Norse Voyages to America, W. S. Merrill (Mid-America, 
January). 

Japan’s Interest in Manchuria. E. T. Williams (University of 
California Chronicle, January). 

The Clash of Arms in Manchuria. C. H. 
History, January). 


W. Seton-Watson (Contem 


Castaneda (Catholic Worid, 


Peake (Current 
BRITISH EMPIRE 
A Preliminary Study of Alcuin’s Bible. E. K. 
vard Theological Review, October). 
The Friars in the Reign of Henry III. H. P. Palmer (Mod 
ern Churchman, December). 
England’s New Position in Foreign Affairs. C. M. Frasure 


Rand (/lar- 


and Frances P. Atlantic 
January). 

The Roman Catholic Church in Great Britain. J. W. 
ter (Modern Churchman, December). 

Newman and Kingsley. ‘Cuthbert Wright (Harvard Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, December). 

Irish Missionaries in South Africa. John Colgan 
December). 


DeLancy (South (Juarterly, 


Poyn- 


(Studies, 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

America Rewrites Her History. Dexter Perkins (Current 
History, January). 

Learned Societies in Europe and America in the Kighteenth 
Century. Bernard Fay (American Historical 
January). 

The Development of the Anglo-American Judicial System, 
LE & J. Thompson (Cornell Law Quarterly, December). 

Research in State History: Its Problems and Opportunities, 
A. E. Martin (Ohio Archae ological and Historical Quar- 
te rly, October). ; 

History of the Virginia Historical Society. (Virginia Maga- 
zine of History and Biography, October). , 

The Authorship of a Discourse About Civil Government in 
a New Plantation Whose Design is Religion. Isabel M. 
Calder (American Historical Review, January). John Cot- 
ton. 

Lord Shelburne and a 
ernors in 1767. R. A. 
Review, January). 

The Wife and Children of Sir William Keith, C. P. Keith 
(Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Janu- 
ary). , . , 

Colonial Writs of Assistance. Emily Hickman (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, January). : 

Imperial Ideas in the First Continental Congress. C. F. Mul- 
lett (Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, December). 

Willing’s Expedition down the Mississippi, 1778. John 
Caughey (Louisiana Historical Quarterly, January). 

Sarmuel Fly: Forerunner of Shays. R. E. Moody (New Eng- 
land Quarterly, January). 

Joathan Edwards and the “Young Folks’ Bible.’ T. H. 
Johnson (New England Quarterly, January). 

Spaniards in Early Oregon. J. N. Barry (Washington ITis- 
torical Quarterly, January). 
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Projected Recall of Colonial Govy- 
Humphreys (American Historical 


Southern Magazines for Ladies. Bertha M. Stearns (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, January). 
Medical Educational Institutions in Indiana. M. N. Had- 


ley (Indiana Magazine of History, December). 

The Dispute over the San Juan Island Water 
(continued). Alfred Tunem (Washington 
(Juarterly, January). 

Winter Losses of Cattle in the Oregon Country, 1847- 
1890. J. O. Oliphant (Washington Historical Quarterly, 
January). 

James Buchanan, the Squire from Lancaster (concluded). 
P. G. Auchampaugh (Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, January). 

Party Nominations in California (1860-1909). Kk. C. Camp- 
bell (Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, December). 

Sherman in Georgia. Rt. Rev. H. C. Lay (Atlantic Monthly, 
February). A diary. 

Lincoln Literature, Lineoln Collections, and Lincoln Collec- 
tors. A. H. Griffith of History, 
December ). 

Disintegrating Forces in Wisconsin Politics of the Farly 
Seventies, H. J. Deutsch (Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
December). ; 

Louisiana in the Disputed Election of 1876, III. Fanny 
Z. L. Bone (Louisiana Historical Quarterly, January) 

The Negro in Indiana before 1881. EK. E. McDonald (In- 
diana Magazine of History, December). 
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(Current History, January). 

Woodrow Wilson Relives in a Great 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
The new Tryon ILLUSTRATED 


American History Maps* 


New and vivid in their lifelike 
portrayal of historical facts 








OR the first time, an entirely new presentation of 
American History . . . an inspiring, fascinating 
PICTORIAL Map presentation that captures pupil inter- 
est by actually visualizing discovery, exploration, expan- 
sion and the pulsing internal development of our nation. 








Each one of the nine beautifully colored, authentic 


A reduced section taken from the map of the United States show- ° ° ° ° ° 
ing pictorially the Great Lakes Region in the year 1790. Profuse maps in the Tryon Series is profusely illustrated with 
illustration adds interest and shows clearly the extent of develo; ‘ . . ° P 

ome fact-portraying pictures . . . historically correct illustra- 





tions which dramatize every step of America’s progress. 


For the Teacher, this series of American History Maps 
provides an aid to effective teaching such as has never 
been offered before. Pupils can not remain indifferent to 
such a fascinating and unique presentation. 
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9 Maps tell the complete story of 
America’s Progress 
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Routes of Certain Travelers, Traders, Discoverers, and Ex- 
Note how pictures portray at once the progress and development plorers, 1270 to 1700 A.D. 
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T-3A—United States, Except Alaska, as it appeared in 1754. 
T-4A—United States, Except Alaska, as it appeared in 1790. 
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: or ‘yg T-7A—United States, Except Alaska, as it appeared in 1893. 
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An interesting booklet, “HISTORY ; 
TEACHING AIDS,” gives you the de- Bane 
tails about this masterly series. Write for [_ 








this booklet. Be sure to state your posi- 
tion. Address Department M 362. 
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* The New Tryon Illustrated American History Maps 
are edited by that eminent authority, Dr. Rolla M. Chicago Heights, Illinois lag 5S 
Tryon, Professor of the Teaching of History at the Uni- Makers of STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, OLD RELIABLE 
versity of Chicago. HYLOPLATE, VELVASTONE, GLOBES, MAPS, ERASERS, CRAYON 























Yes! D-G offers you neat 
Fold-and-File Maps 
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HART AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES 
— 


The map shown is in 
Mounting -IV Vellum 
F old-and-File in Press- 
board Cover. The map 
is lithographed ona vel 
lum map cloth which 
permits of folding; 
price, $3.25 each. Maps 

printed on the usual 
map paper may be cut 
in sections and mount- 
ed on muslin; then put 
in cloth cover, mtg. -1L, 
$5.00 each; or in press 
board folder, or fin- 
ished with otlcloth fac- 
ing, mtg ID, $4.50 

each. All have eyelets 
for hanging 


Illustration shows D-G 
Cartocraft Map and 
Picture Rail in use. In- 
stall this Rail on 
moulding above black- 
board and your prob- 
lems of hanging maps, 
charts and pictures are 
solved. Price, 25c per ft 
Sliding hangers with 
cork tack blocks, 40c a 
patr; without cork 
blocks, 20c a pair. Um 
versal Brackets which 
recewe a spring roller 
without a board, $1.00 
a pair. 














Maps in these forms meet certain situations particularly well. Compact and light, collections may be car 
ried from room to room, or school to school. The celebrated D-G New History Series comprised of 96 
effective maps, may be had in the folded styles above described and priced, as well as in the convenient 
spring roller forms favored by many schools. 





Breasted-Huth-Harding Series Hart-Bolton Series Hart-Matteson Series 
For Ancient, M. & M. European 
and World History 


For American History For Civics, Social Science, Problems 
of Democracy, etc. 


44 maps 44x 32”: the revised edi 24 maps 44x 32”: the celebrated ) ela 
tion of the Breasted-Huth-Harding Hart-Bolton American History Se- 4 maps 44x 32": the new Hart 
Series ries. Matteson American Government Se- 
; Z ries. 
Edited by Edited by 
James Henry Breasted Albert Bushnell Hart Edited by 
Carl F. Huth Herbert Eugene Bolton Albert Bushnell Hart 
Samuel Bannister Harding David Maydole Matteson David Maydole Matteson 











Individual Folded 
Map Case No. XDL 


Steel case with piano-hinged top, lock, handle, and label frame. Handy, 
attractive, and a veritable strong-box. Olive green, or beautifully finished 
in brown grain to match walnut or mahogany 


D-G Folded Maps fit standard letter files. Mount 
ing -[V Vellum Fold-and-File in Pressboard Cov 
er, works especially well in any file cabinet, or 
in this steel case of “individual” size. Note the 
expansion feature which facilitates use even when 
case is full 

Holds 24-1V Maps 


mail the coupon for full information 











DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Makers of the Breasted-Huth-Harding 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Hart-Bolton New History Maps 
Gentlemen: Send particulars about History Maps as checked: [| favor maps in 

} . rn , . . S QZ ) { Ss 
{_} Ancient | World European American CJ) English & a gten rolles styles, 
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Name sescee POSitiON Chart-stand mountings. 
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I have Catalog No. 7. 
Address ee pee ... State ata | I don’t. Please send. 
1103-32 

















